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*I entered, and found myself in a Catholic church. A Lutheran in a 
Lutheran country, for a moment I trembled; but the indifference of my 
father on the subject of religion had prevented me at least from being educated 
a bigot; and, in, my Venetian m>editation8, I would sometimes recollect that 
my mother mMst have professed the old faith, 

' I came forward, and placed myself near the altar. At that moment the 
organ burst forth, as if heaven were opening; clouds of incense rose and 
wreathed around the rich and vaulted roof ; the priest advanced, and 
reveal^ a God, which I fell down and worshipped. From that moment I 
became a Catholic.^ — ^From Contarini Fleming, a Psychological Romance, by 
B. Disraeli, p. 44. 

*The first Jesuits were Jews.* — Disraeli's Coningsby, Book iv. chap. xv. 

*The infallible throne of Rome.* — Disraeli's own words in Preface to 
Coningt^ in 1849. 

' Oh I why are there saints in heaven if they cannot aid the saintly ? And 
shall she not pray to the holy Virgin, and all the saints? She prayed to the 
holy Virgin and all the saints. . . . Brightness and courage returned to the 
spirit of SybiL The conviction of celestial aid inspired her.*— Disraeli's own 
words in Sybil, Book v. chap. v. p. 248. 



Philistines, barbarians, and the perpetual plagues of the favoured people, 
particularly in loan - mongering and post-obits. Neither Herodotus nor 
any of the ancient authors seem to have known their real origin. They 
worshipped Plu;fcus; they had beset and overawed the monarch, *high 
nobility,* and about one-half of the favoured people. A monster amongst 
them with (apparently) a most gigantic head now came forth with 
coadjutors, and blasphemed against the religion, laws, and liberty of the 
favoured people. There was general and great trepidation. At this stage 
a youth, David (CEdipus) by name, fresh from his studies, perceiving that 
the great head, as it appeared to others, was nothing but a prodigious wen, 
wind-bag, wind-gall, or bog-spavin, shot him through it with a paper pellet. 
There was a great collapse, and calm was restored. 

The Sphinx, a monster with the tail of a serpent and human voice, etc. 
It sprang from the union of Orthos with the ChimcBra, It was sent into 
Boeotia (Britain) as a punishment, and laid the country under continual 
alarms by proposing enigmas, and devouring the inhabitants (with taxes) 
when unable to explain them. It was said that the Sphinx would destroy 
herself when the enigmas were explained. This was effected by (David) 
CEdipus. The Sphinx then dashed its head against a rock (Mount Latmos) 
and immediately expired. See Lempriere's Bihliotheca Classica. 

IxiON, after some silly performances, ran mad ; Jupiter in compassion took 
him into heaven (pandemonium or Parliament),' where he had the impiety to 
endeavour to corrupt a goddess (Liberty). Jupiter, to be the better assured 
of his guilt, formed a cloud (the Asian mystery) in the resemblance of the 
goddess, upon which Ixion begat the centaurs (the «to&^-minded, or stupid, 
or country party) ; but, boasting of his happiness (like another Endymion), 
he was hurled down to Tartarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel, encompassed 
with serpents (critics)— a wheel 

' That turns and turns to give the world a notion 
Of endless torments and perpetual motion.' 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



* We are the sons of sires who baffled 
Crown'd and mitred tyranny ; 
They defied the Fire and Scaffold 
For their birthright, so will we. ' — Campbell. 

The extracts here given and examined are mostly taken 
from Routledge's edition of our author's works, because, 
not * considering them worth copying, that edition is the 
cheapest to cut up and appropriate with paste and 
scissors. 

I have nothing to offer by way of apology for the 
production of this * psychological ' critique, laion in Helly 
or whatever it may be called. I must and do com- 
passionate my readers for the infliction of all this in- 
cessant harping upon the subject of Absolutism and 
Sacerdotalism ; but as little David said to his brother when 
he went forth to have a fling at the gigantic Philistine 
of his day, so I must say to you, dear reader, * Is there 
not a cause t ' 

Milton observed of Satan that he was * so full of hell, 
it always in him burned though in mid-heaven ; ' and, on 
taming over volume after volume, page after page, and 
passage after passage of our author, 1 found them so 
crammed with Absolutism and Sacerdotalism that they 
are emitted at every turn. Nothing can compare with 
the task I have had, but the endless toil of tK^ >«Vvi<^ <^\?k. 
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which his great prototype Ixion is bound in Tartarus for 
attempting, like him, the corruption of a fair goddess — 
in our case the goddess of 

* Immortal Liberty, whose look sublime 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying clime. ' 

But notwithstanding all these efforts of his, and of 
those of the master he serves, to * hamstring the valour 
of the subject by seeking to effeminate us all at home, 
and with their prostituted gravities and politic fetches 
to qualify and mould the sufferance and subjection of 
the people to the length of the foot that is to tread on 
their necks,' they have not corrupted our fair goddess 
yet, nor estranged our countrymen from her, — no, nor 
ever shall, — but* to their shame and sorrow live to see 
even 

* Our youth enamour'd of the Fair, 
Play with the tangles of her hair. 
Till in one loud according sound 
The nations shout to us around; ' 

for 

* Thee, goddess, thee, Britannia's isle adores ; 
How has she oft exhausted all her stores. 
How oft in fields of death thy presence sought, 
Nor thought the mighty prize too dearly bought ! * 

P.S. — I refrained from reading Mr. O'Connor's admir- 
able work until I had completed my own. Having 
followed our author^s political career for some thirty-five 
years, I knew of and had noted all the points enumerated 
by him during that long dreary period, and like him was 
ashamed and grieved to the heart to think that our ' fifty- 
two degrees of northern latitude ' (as dear old Milton 
called it) could engender the cockatrice ; but there is one 
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consolation : we all know that the egg or seed is not a 
native product, and I think I have shown that the brood- 
ing was effected by emissaries who are invariably of 
foreign extraction. Having seen none but Macknight's 
life of our author, I was not aware of the baptism at St. 
Andrew's, Holborn. Now I want to know where and 
when the right of confirmation was administered. If he 
has not been ^ done ' at all, he cannot go on standing as 
god-papa without a dispensation' from Canterbury or 
Rome. Also I should like to know if he will deny having 
been ^ initiated ' in any other * religion ' besides the two 
mentioned by Mr. O'Connor. In the contemplated 
crusade from east to west alluded to in the following 
work, I do not of course suppose it was and is intended 
that it should take the name of a * religious ' war. Oh 
dear, no 1 That, of course, would be kept in the back- 
ground, and the cry would be to * save society/ you may 
be sure. I have elaborated the whole subject in a work 
now ready for publication. With respect to the policy 
advocated and tactics pursued by our author, together 
with the peculiar mode of advocacy, all such are not only 
allowed but enjoined by Busembaum, Santarel, and all 
the Jesuit casuists. Pallavicino says that ^government 
is better administered by a man of mediocre virtue, accom- 
panied by great sense, than by great sanctity furnished 
with little sense ' (lib. 2, c. 7). 

This is tantamount to saying that the less virtue a 
statesman is weighted with the better, as he will have 
freer play in serving ^the god of their idolatry,' mammon. 
If Mr. O'Connor will look at the subject in hand in 
this light, I take it that he will see all explained, as I for 
very many years past have. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONTARINI FLEMING : A PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE 
(ROUTLEDGE's edition, 1864). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews.* — Disraeli's Coningsby, Book iv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.* — B. Disraeli in 
Coningsby, Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

!HE subject of this meraoir, critique, or what- 
ever it may be called, has ever been a perfect 
puzzle to the ordinary and even knowing 
reader. No one can be found who considers 
him as exactly what he represents himself, or what he at 
first appears to be. The most penetrating pen of the 
period, Punchy has ever called him the Sphinx. A witty 
Celt many years ago classed him as a lineal descendant of 
the impenitent thief. 

He would never have had such an epithet as this 
applied to him from that quarter could it have been 
known what services he was about to render to the cause 
of Sacerdotalism 1 All the Jews believe that he is still of 
the old faith, and will die in it, like most of the Nuevos 
Christianos of their countrymen in Spain, whiatL vs. 
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certainly very complimentary both to themselves and our 
author. No one yet has ever thought of looking into 
and studying the maternal or Italian side of his pedigree, 
which I think is doubtless owing to the obscuration of 
that hazy halo of Hebrewisms he has purposely thrown 
around himself. The Tories and Churchmen seem to 
know no more what he really is than where he is going to 
land them when he leads them to * leaps in the dark.' 
They feel and know that they cannot do without him, 
that is all, hence their being called the * stupid party.' 
The Liberals and Nonconformists look upon him as a 
thorough Imperialist or Absolutist in politics^ and perhaps 
a Jew or unbeliever, or an admixture of both, as to creed. 

After much study of the subject, and of his writings, 
sayings, and doings for some thirty-five years, I have 
come to the conclusion that an exhaustive examination 
and comparison of them is a mode by which we can attain 
to certainly an approximate estimate, and most probably 
the real opinions, political and religious, of our author. 

That is, in common parlance, ^ the shop will out,' if 
rightly managed. 

There is an anecdote or incident recorded in my own 
family, which, as I have never heard or read of it else- 
where, I believe relates to a maternal relative, a great 
linguist and scholar, and a wit famous for his colloquial 
powers, who made a bet with a neighbour that he would 
undertake to guess the trades or professions of any dozen 
gentlemen he chose to invite to a four-o'clock dinner, he 
being allowed until midnight for the purpose. None of 
them, of course, were informed of the object of the meet- 
ing, and he was not allowed to ask any of them^ either in a 
direct or indirect way, the nature of their callings. The 
evening and the hour arrived ; they succumbed one by one to 
the quizzical powers of the practised scrutator, excepting one 
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tough old customer, who held out well and promised to 
be a match for him. Our scrutinizer had beat about all 
possible subjects on the border-land of the various known 
trades and professions with a view to draw him out, but with- 
out effect. From this he conjectured that he must have 
formerly followed some not very enviable calling, and as he 
was a very old man, had had considerable practice in con- 
cealing the same in society where he was unknown. What 
he now wished to do was either to get him out of water, 
or to get him upon his hobby-horse, and as he had tried 
all others, he now began to broach uncommon subjects. 
The first was wild-duck shooting. To his surprise he 
found him at home upon this topic also, even enthusiastic, 
especially when descanting upon some prime sport he 
once had one very severe winter in a boat off the Isle of 
Wight; but when he came to describe how, instead of 
going up the rivers, as in the Midlands, they sailed about, 
and hugged the ^ skirts ' of the island, as he termed them, 
our triumphant old quiz arose from his chair, threw up 
his arms ceilingwards, and vehemently exclaimed aloud, 
^ He's a tailor, by G^-eorge ! ' and so won his bet. He 
was a retired army tailor. 

In like manner I now proceed to act the part of 
CEdipus to our Sphinx. 

Having been born and bred in the Tory ranks until I 
came to years of discretion, as they are ^called, it is with 
some slight pangs I take upon myself the task of becoming 
the iconoclast of their ignoble worship, knowing how 
thoroughly they will be sent adrift when their idol is re- 
moved from the pedestal. Still, as I cannot help thinking 
that, if well searched, 

* Tlieir Torydom must hold some native worth, 
As dull Boeotia gave a Pindar birth,' 

I shall have done some good, and receive a cott^«^<5^^v^% 
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amount of consolation, if I thereby induce them to look 
at home for ^ men of light and leading/ — to this nation 
of ours, ^ not slow and dull, but of a quick and piercing 
and ingenious spirit,' instead of putting up with ' out- 
landish cunning; Man has ever been nearly as partial to 
the ^ issue of the brain ' as to ^ the issue of the womb/ and 
would almost equally lament the ^ stifling ' of the one as 
the other. 

This is so particularly noticeable as to politico-religious 
opinions, that in novels of this class the author's opinions 
are always assigned to the heroes and heroines, and the 
good and passably good characters ; whereas the opposite 
opinions are always given as held by the bad and indiffer- 
ent characters of the works. This in our author's works 
will particularly appear by the running comments follow- 
ing each extract from them; and all his other sayings 
and doings have ever been in strict accordance with them. 
The contrary cannot possibly be the case, for it is absurd 
to suppose that any one would be so perfectly ridiculous 
as to run down his own and glorify the opposite class of 
opinions in such a blundering way. Poor human nature 
would not admit of it for a moment. It would be tanta- 
mount to a burlesque upon oneself. It would render each 
of the numerous works of our author an extravaganza. 
If the politico-religious opinions broached, propounded, 
and enforced by the heroes and heroines in these works 
are, as I have interpreted them, the very quintessence of 
Absolutism and Sacerdotalism, the only way by which our 
author could have freed himself from the imputation of 
also entertaining them would have been by preface, or 
note, or subsequent utterances, to have given out to his 
readers that he could not be held responsible for the 
opinions of his characters. But he has not done so. On 
the contraiy, in his preface to this Contarini Fleming he 
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says : ^ Now it is offered to a new generation, and bears the 
name of its author^ because on critically examining it he 
finds that, though written in early youth^ it has accom- 
plished his idea.'' 

Byron ever protested against his having portrayed 
himself in the characters he drew ; but I have noticed that 
whatever opinions have been deduced from our author's 
works by an opponent, and used against him, he has never 
repudiated the general purport of these words. True it 
is, he has not condescended to further explain what 
appears to many their ambiguous import. In prefaces 
or advertisements to later editions, after the scathing 
criticisms of Thackeray, — for instance in his Novels by 
Eminent Handsy — he endeavoured to explain away his 
puerilities of style and manner by studiously reminding 
his readers that this or that work was written * nearly a 
qufirter of a century ago,' or * when George the Fourth 
was king,' and the like. This, I repeat, does not refer to 
the import of the works, but their style only. In Sibyl 
and other works, our author has given vent to these and 
similar words, viz. : * Thus I conclude a work which, though 
its form be light and unpretending^ would yet aspire to 
suggest to its readers some considerations of a very 
opposite cJiaracterJ The great question now is. What is 
the deeper substrata underlying the ^unpretending' surface! 
. I do not charge our author with openly undermining * our 
constitution in Church and State,' that is, didactically, as 
in a politico-religious disquisition upon the subject, but 
I fearlessly assert that these novels of his have that effect. 
The heroes and heroines, and all the passably good charac- 
ters in them, are made to speak treason and heresy (as 
Church and State are now constituted), without let or 
hindrance from the author. 

All the good characters are Romanists, S^^^xAa\aJcN&\a*^ 
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and Absolutists, not Tories ; and all the bad characters 
are Liberals, Moderate Churchmen, and Dissenters. 

This, of course, is legitimate enough as such kind of 
controversies go, but to say that it does not show a very 
strong predilection for the former class of opinions is 
absurd. It shows that such a controversialist must be 
wliolly engrossed in them, 

I commenced these following comments of mine upon 
the different passages quoted by noting senatim when it 
was the author and when it was one of the principal 
characters who dropped this or that treason, or heresy, 
or ambiguous sentiment, but soon found that this process 
became too tedious ; for the moment one of them fell from 
the lips of hero, heroine, or other character, the author 
at once put his stamp upon it by a comment of similar 
import. I have noted that throughout all his works the 
words ' priest ' for parson or clergyman, ' Catholic ' for 
Roman Catholic, ^ matin meal ' for morning meal or 
breakfast, * carnival of life,' ^ peasant ' for labourer, and 
the like, are almost without exception invariably used. 
Now, he must either have had some object in all this, or 
else he must have been so thoroughly saturated with such 
stuffings by his early reading and example in training, 
as to naturally drop them forth unconsciously as he 
penned his narratives and dialogues. A young Jesuit 
snatched from his cell at the termination of his novitiate, 
and crammed to repletion with such metaphors and stock 
phrases, could not have sown them half so assiduously or 
deftly, or, if you will, have dropped them so naturally in 
any effort of his. As literary productions, all these works 
appear un-English, unnatural, and unreal. Apparently a 
latent mystery lurks in each, sometimes promising a little 
excitement occasionally, which, however, never occurs, 
Bnd invariably turns out to be nothing more than some 
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suppressed opinion the author fears to reveal. What little 
dramatic effect they possess is all strained. The quantity 
of padding is prodigious, and consists principally of bab- 
blings about 'strawberry leaves and coronets,' 'blue ribbons/ 

* high nobility,' lackeys, lickplates, chefs, artists (of the 
kitchen), horses ' caracoling ' instead of cantering, and the 
like — in short, just what Thackeray has so well taken off 
in his Novels by Eminent Hands, We know that our 
novelist (or poet, as he once styled himself) was not, as 
Byron says, ' born in a garret,' but it would almost appear 
from the following extract that he was ' in a kitchen bred.' 

* The kitchen at Montacute was like the preparation for 
the famous wedding feast of Prince Eiquet with the Tuft, 
when the kind earth opened, and revealed that genial 
spectacle of white-capped cooksy and endless stoves and 
stewpans. The steady blaze of two colossal fires was 
shrouded by vast screens. Everywhere, rich materials 
and silent artists; business without bustle, and the all- 
pervading magic of method. Philippon was preparing a 
sauce; Dumoreau, in another quarter of the spacious 
chamber, was arranging some truffles ; the Englishman, 
Smit, was fasJiioning a cutlet. Between these three 
generals of division aides-de-camp perpetually passed, in 
the form of active and observant marmitons, more than 
one of whom, as he looked on the great masters around 
him, and with the prophetic faculty of genius surveyed 
the future, exclaimed to himself, like Oorreggio, ^^Andl 
also will be a cookJ^ ' All his works are well ' seasoned ' 
with similar delectable padding. When, in various parts 
of his works, he undertakes to indoctrinate and lecture 
the ' new generation,' he does it as though his own pre- 
ceptors were at his elbow, and assisting in the performance. 
To be unlike every one else he has reversed the adage of 
Byron: 
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'Some play the devil and then write a novel,* 

for he has more than once written a novel, and then 
immediately proceeded to play or act one or other of its 
principal characters. 

The educational process of seizing the buttons of the 
late Lord Derby and Lord George Bentinck, and then 
coaxing them to adopt his nostrums, is slightly fore- 
shadowed in Contarini Fleming, and graphically portrayed 
in Vivian Grey, The Young Dvkej and Coningsby. In 
Vivian Grey he sketches the process up to a certain point, 
and then seems to recoil from a further development of it, 
as though he was then about to take upon himself the 
acting of one of the characters, but feared detection. Had 
this anything to do with his first failure in Parliament ? I 
should say, * Decidedly so!' for when we come to meet with 
Coningsby, in 1844, this timidity disappears, and audacity 
triumphs. He commences that work and its sequel, Sihylj 
with babblings about the * new generation ' and ' better 
mind of England,' which, being interpreted, means the 
young 'nobles,' ascetics, dilettanti, and worshippers of 
'Ahigh Aart' and *blue china' he purposes perverting; 
he then broaches, propounds, and enforces the principles 
of his 'new movement' towards * faith and fealty,' the 
' adore and obey ' system (hereinafter described), in fact. 
Absolutism and Sacerdotalism, and then almost without 
solicitation places himself at the head of the ' stupid party.' 

The fact of his having succeeded in this in broad day- 
light, with his open volumes staring them in the face and 
showing them how it was accomplished, is the most 
astounding spectacle of audacity on the one side and 
' stupidity ' on the other ever evinced in the history of any 
party, from the earliest records of history to the present 
time. 
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The audacity would not have been so glaring had he 
simply educated them upon the old lines, but as he 
engrafted the rankest offshoots of Imperialism and Sacer- 
dotalism upon the old and respectable but decayed trunk 
of Toryism, and then proceeded not only to make his 
pupils swallow, but actually to cram them with it, it is 
marvellous in the extreme. The historical personages 
and their coadjutors he glorified and set before them as 
examples; Shelbourne, Bolingbroke, Wyndham, Sache- 
verel, and Atterbury were either condemned or suspected 
traitors, Jacobites, or non- jurors. 

And now as to his speeches and other utterances in 
and out of Parliament. I have carefully waded through 
all those of a politico-religious bearing, and find nothing 
whatever in them at variance with, but all confirmatory of, 
the principles advocated by the heroes and heroines of his 
novels. In fact, these speeches are merely the develop- 
ment of the various programmes enunciated in his works, 
viz. Absolutism in Coningsby^ Sacerdotalism in Sibyly 2in& 
Imperialism in all, particularly in Tancred. 

Again, all the Parliamentary action he has ever taken, 
either alone, jointly, or by opposition and obstruction, has 
ever been in the same direction. All his associates and 
coadjutors were and are his pupils. Fully ninety-seven 
per cent, of his appointments to offices, both in Church and 
State, particularly those of influence, and where church 
patronage followed, have been of men who were pro- 
nounced Imperialists and Sacerdotalists, or who, professing 
to be ^ moderate ' at first, at once ripened into these. If 
this is doubted, confirmation of the statement can be had 
by ascertaining what church services they attend when in 
town or country. 

For decency's sake an occasional exception, of course, 
occurs, as lately to the see of Liverpool, when a g^eivox^l 

B 
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election was coming on, at the time he was bolting pre- 
cipitantly from power, and it was necessary to * conciliate ' 
the numerous Low Church Tories there ; but, be it par- 
ticularly observed, this new bishop has no church patronage 
to bestow. 

Besides, this brand-new bishopric has nothing baronial 
about ity confers neither position nor place in Parliament. 
It resulted from sending the hat round, and is as different 
from the others as the mastership of a subscription pack of 
beagles is from that of the royal stag hunt. 

I will admit that it was less from ambitious than 
bigoted motives that he placed himself at the head of and 
educated the stupid party to assist him in carrying out his 
*new movement.' In Tancredy as I have shown in my 
comments upon the extracts from it, he boldly allows his 
hero to advocate the indoctrinating all the vast hordes of 
the East with his own noxious principles of Absolutism 
and Sacerdotalism, and then to bring them down with one 
fell swoop to crush out ^ the grovelling tyranny of self- 
government ' (as he calls it) of the West. A secondary 
character, but one of his pets, a cunning Oriental, is made 
to coincide with the idea, and adds that if the Queen 
would only go to reside in India, she would find the right 
sort of subjects in the East, and might dispense with her 
* troublesome Parliament or Chambers.' Our wizard with 
his stupid party has not quite effected this yet, but he has 
made her Empress of the country, and sent her eldest son 
there (at our expense) to see how the ground lay. Indian 
troops (to feel his way) have already been brought as far 
as Malta. He has prepared the road, too, somewhat, as 
will appear by the following programme, viz. obtained 
great interest in the Suez Canal, pushed out into 
Afghanistan, secured much power in Asia Minor, and 
annexed Cyprus. The effects of his promptings in the 
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Berlin Congress are no less apparent. The Eastern 
Chnrch interests were resisted. Russia was allowed to 
take very little, considering her expenditure in men and 
money ; Greece received promises which he afterwards 
backed up the Porte in not carrying out; Protestant 
Germany was not allowed to take anything ; anti-clerical 
France, ditto; anti-papal Italy, ditto. But to Austria, 
stagnant papal Austria, two provinces and the protectorate 
of the Balkans were allotted, whilst sacerdotal England 
took Cyprus, and established certain not altogether unde- 
fined claims to protection of and power in Asia Minor; 
for they were to take effect and be carried out when 
Turkey failed in making some nameless reforms or 
^ ameliorations,' which, it is well known, she is at all times 
powerless to perform. 

However the idea could have originated that our author 
started in life as a Radical, is most inexplicable to me, 
unless it was from the mere title of one of his earliest 
works. The Revolutionary Epic, It could not have been 
from a perusal of its contents, for it is one of the. most 
reactionary things that even he has ever written. The 
few extracts that I have given from it show this at a 
glance. In all his doings (covertly under the aegis of his 
heroes and heroines, openly in his Parliamentary and other 
utterances), and in his political and social action, he has 
ever associated himself with and strenuously advocated 
the rankest forms of Imperialism and priestly government. 
He has not only maligned the Moderate Church party, but 
whoever remembers seeing or hearing of a pecuniary con- 
tribution of his to any church work of theirs ? Whether 
he has ever assisted the High Church party pecuniarily is 
only known to him and them. I should think not. He 
seems more to evince a sneaking kindness for their ^erring 
sister.' 
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The ' Public Worship Eegulation Act ' of his is one of 
the greatest shams ever placed upon the statute books, and 
was evidently passed to bamboozle the Moderate school, 
and ultimately in its results to gratify the High Church- 
men. By it all steps (excepting the first, which is merely 
initiatory) must be sanctioned by the bishop ; and when 
our author and his coadjutors have filled all the sees with 
their ^ Spaniolized bishops/ all Moderate Churchmen will 
< think it as unsafe to commit religion and liberty to their 
arbitrating as to a synagogue of Jesuits/ All that was 
wanted was to have given the bishops power to remove 
the Bomanizers, and to appoint bishops who would exercise 
that power, say some of the stamp of Bishop Hoadley. 
This Act will, as sure as fate, break up the Church ; but 
by the time this is effected, about one-third of its members 
will have gone over to Dissent, and the remaining two- 
thirds be thoroughly Komanized, so that, as in most eccle- 
siastical commotions, Home will be the gainer after all; 
and this, doubtless, is what some of its promoters calculated 
upon. They are adepts in gauging the depths of the 
Boeotian stupidity of their party. 

Besides, this Act cuts both ways, and retaliatory action 
will hereafter be taken against all Moderate Churchmen 
^ who leave undone ' the obsolete rites ^ that they ought to 
have done,' and who have * done those things they ought 
not to have done,' according to the old ^ Skeleton of a 
Mass ' book they are sworn to. It will be discovered by 
and. by that the bishops will willingly act with 'aggrieved 
parishioners' in this direction, but not in the other. The 
appearance and career of our author amongst us at all is 
the most humiliating and vexatious part of the business ; 
for whatever little mark he may leave upon the pages of 
our history, it will always show that there has some- 
times been a preponderating and always a prodigious 
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amonnt of BoBotian stupidity to back him. When he 
condescends to autobiography (which I expect he soon 
will), there are a few little blanks in his personal history 
he ought to enlighten us upon, viz. as to when and where 
he received the rites of baptism and confirmation. I 
mention this because I understand and know personally 
that he has ' stood ' as ^ god-papa ' to about as many of the 
^ new generation ' as most men, particularly amongst the 
^ high nobility/ and they will hereafter like to know his 
qualifications for the office. Even if his parents resembled 
the father and mother of Contarini Fleming, the one 
^ lax,' and the other of the ^ old faith,' I think he can do 
it if he will, for the mother would be sure not to neglect the 
first rite, and he must, like all of us, have been old enough 
to remember the second. 

In concluding these preliminary remarks, I must say 
that, with respect to home politics, ^ as a minister, I for 
one in millions look upon him as the most despotic in 
intentions that (with the aid of ignorance and stupidity) 
ever tyrannized over a country ; ' and as to foreign politics, 
when there were 

* States to be curb'd, and thoughts to be confined, 
Conspiracy or Congress to be made,' 

he has ever been 

* The vulgarest tool that Tyranny could want, 
With just enough of learning and no more 
To strengthen fetters by another fix'd, 

And offer poison long already mix*d.* 

I take this w^ork {Contarini Fleming) first, because of 
the extract given from it on our second page, and because 
it was one of the earliest works of our author, 1831-32. 
He states, in the preface of 1845, ^ It appeared to him that 
the autobiographical form was a necessary cQiidlt\.<«v <^^ ^ 
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successful fulfilment.' He calls it a romance, it is true, 
but does not say that none of it is drawn from life. 
The following extracts from it will best enable us to form 
an opinion as to this. He alleges that Goethe, ^ in his 
WiJhelm MeUterj has expounded, with so much felicity, 
the mysteries of predisposition ; and the same illustrious 
author has, in his capricious memoirs, favoured us with 
much of his individual experience of self-formation^ 

Now for the * predispositions ' and* self-formation' of our 
author. His coadjutors would have it that Byron described 
himself in every one of his poems, and the world will 
have it that alleged fictitious characters, when portrayed 
autobiographically, must necessarily be drawn less from 
the imagination than from life. The nature of this work 
is such that the customary prominence of Absolutism and 
Sacerdotalism are not so apparent as in Coningsby and 
SibyL 

He calls this work the * development of the poetic cha- 
racter.' He has written a * Poem ' and a * Tragedy.* 
Pp. 29, 30: *I entertained at this time a deep conviction 
that life must be intolerable unless I were the greatest of men. 
It seemed that I felt within me the power tJiat could influence 
my kind, I longed to wave my inspiring sword at the 
head of the armies, or dash into the very heat and blaze of 
eloquent faction^ 

The first portion of this prophecy failed ; but as to the 
remaining portion, he has indeed * influenced ' the * stupid 
party,' and the ascetics, dilettanti, and blue china and 
' Ahigh Aart ' worshippers. P. 42 : * Smiling peasantry.' I 
wish this word ' peasant' to be particularly borne in mind, 
as it will be explained subsequently. P. 44 : As to the 
passage quoted in the second page, C. Fleming says his 
mother was from Venice, Italy, and * must have professed 
the old faith ; ' our author says that his mother's family 
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was from the same place and land which his apparent 
prototype describes as where ^ the trae religion floarishes 
in becoming glory.' 

* I pined for the land where the true religion flourished in 
becoming glory^ the land where I should behold temples 
worthy of the beautiful mysteries which were celebrated within 
their sumptuous wallsy the land which the Vicar of God and 
the Ruler of Kings honoured and sanctified by His everlasting 
presence, A pilgrimage to Rome occupied my thoughts. 

' My favourite retreat now, when at the college, was to 
the rains of a Gothic abbey, whither an hour's stroll easily 
carried me. It pleased me much to sit among these 
beautiful relics^ and call back the days when their sanctity 
was undefiledj and their loveliness unimpaired. As I 
looked upon the rich framework of the eastern window, 
my fancy lent perfection to its shattered splendour. I 
beheld it once more beaming with its saints and martyrs j 
and radiant with chivalric blazonry. My eye wandered 
down the mouldering cloisters. I pictured a procession of 
priests solemnly advancing to the high altar, and blending 
in sacred melody^ with their dark garments and their shining 
headSf elevating a golden and gigantic crosier^ and waving 
on high a standard of Madonna.^ — Pp. 45, 46. 

Oh dear I oh ! how dreadfully shocked the young lady 
readers of his sacerdotal stories would be at this ! 

Everything in this passage is particularly noticeable, it 
fits in so well with our author's position at that time. He 
was then travelling. Here he has at least another 
Romanist for a hero. Why, if he is not a tailor, by 
G — eorge, is he perpetually harping upon such characters 
and subjects? 

* An abbot of grand taste.' — ^P. 47. 

* " O sir, most — most unhappy. I am alone supported in 
this world by a fervent persuasion, that t\\^ VkoVj'^^'^'s^'^^ 
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has condescended to take me under her especial protection. 
It is this that makes me so miserable — so miserable that, 
were it not for feeling in the most marked manner that I 
am under the especial protection of the blessed Magdalen, I 
think I should kill myself." ^' O thou fair and melancholy 
saint ! " I continued, falling on my knees, " who in thy 
infinite goodness condescendest, as it were, to come down 
from heaven to call me back to Hie true and holy faith 
of Venice^ and to take me under thy especial protection^ 
blessed and beautiful Mary Magdalen, look down from thy 
glorious seat above^ and smile upon thy elected and favourite 
child ! " First I kissed a cross three times which I carried 
next to my breast, and then recommending myself to the 
blessed Magdalen, I walked off proudly and slowly. Had 
he not spoken of the blessed Magdalen in a way which I 
can scarcely reconcile with his other sentiments, I should 
certainly have considered him a messenger from that holy 
personage, for I have the best reasons for believing that I 
am under her especial protection.^ — Pp. 48, 50, 54, 55. 

* Worthy old peasant.' — P. 76. 

^ Bead the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Betz — the Life 
of Richelieu — everything about Napoleon : read works of 
that kind. Strelamb shall prepare you a list. Bead no 
history, nothing but biography, for that is life without 
theory.'— P. 96. 

This is the way heroes are made, and our author lays 
down the law as authoritatively as though he had served 
the novitiate himself. 

' But as for women, it is astonishing how well 1 got 
on. The nervous rapidity of my first rattle soon subsided 
into a continuous flow of easy nonsense. Impertinent and 
flippant^ I was universally hailed an original and a wit. 
But the most remarkable incident was, that the Baroness 
and myself became the greatest friends. I was her 
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constant attendant, and rehearsed to her flattered ear all 
my evening performance. She was the person with 
whom I practised, and as she had a taste in dress I 
encouraged her opinions. Unconscious that she was at 
once my lay figure and my mirror, she loaded me with 
presents, and announced to all her coterie that / was the 
most delightful young man of her acquaintance.' — P. 97. 

Of course this last passage is not drawn from life. It 
is nothing at all like what we could suppose our author in 
his younger days to resemble. 

* " I am off to-morrow, and you — ^you, too, are going. 
But what a difference — a Gothic university and immortal 
Bome 1 Pity me, my dear Chevalier," and I shrugged my 
shoulders^ — P. 98. 

Poor young fellow, he must have envied his companion 
the boat races, etc. of Borne! Miserable place that 
Oxford ! 

^ I wrote the first sentence while in chapel^ and under 
the influence of music. It sounded like the organ that 
inspired it. I rose with the sun, and the first thought 
that occurred to me was to write a tragedy.' 

Both our author and his prototype, 0. Fleming, wrote a 
tragedy. 

* My father, although he made no remark, was evidently 
pleased at the facility and quickness with which I attained 
this formal but necessary information. Vattel and 
Martens were my private studies. I was greatly inte- 
rested in my novel labours. Foreign policy opened a 
dazzling vista of splendid incident. It was enchanting to 
be acquainted with the secrets of European cabinets, and 
to control or influence their fortunes. A year passed with 
more satisfaction than any period of my former life. 1 
had become of essential service to my father* My talent 
for composition found full exercise, and affordftd\\v«^^'^^^ 
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aid in drawing up state papers and manifestoes, despatches, 
and decrees. We were always together. I diared his entire 
confidence. He instructed me in tlie characters of the 
public men who surrounded us, and of those who were 
more distant. I was astonished at the scene of intrigue Hiat 
opened on nie. I found that in some even of his colleagues 
1 was only to perceive secret enemies^ and in others but 
necessary tools a:nd tolerated incumbrances. I delighted in 
the danger, the management^ the negotiation, the suspense, 
the difficult gratification of his high ambition. 

' Intent as he was to make me a great statesman, he 
was scarcely less anxious that I should become a finished 
man of the world. He constantly impressed upon me that 
society was a politician's great tool^ and the paramount 
necessity of cultivating its good graces. He afforded me 
an ample allowance. He encouraged me in a lavish 
expenditure. Above all, he was ever ready to dilate upon 
the character of women ; and, while he astonished me by 
the tone of depreciation in which he habitually spoke of 
them, he would even magnify their influence^ and the neces- 
sity of securing it 

^ I modelled my character upon that of my father. I 
imbibed his deep worldliness. With my usual impetuosity 
I even exaggerated it. I recognised self-interest as the 
spring of all action. I received it as a truth, that no man 
was to be trusted, and no woman to be loved. I gloried 
in secretly believing myself the most callous of men, and 
that nothing could tempt me to compromise my absorbing 
selfism. I laid it down as a principle, that all considera- 
tions must yield to the gratification of my ambition.' — 
Pp. 133, 134. 

I extract the foregoing from a soliloquy of one of our 

anthor^s heroes for the edification of the sons of the ^ new 

^ generation,' that they may see somewhat of the food for 
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the mind with which their father's preceptor supplied 
them in his educational process. 

< Every feeling in my nature prompted me to energy. 
I counselled my father to the most active exertions ; but 
although subtle, he was too cautious, and where he was 
himself concerned, even timid. I had no compunction 
and no fear. / would scruple at no means which could 
ensure our end. The feeling of society was in general in 
our favour. Even among the highest class, the women 
were usually on the side of my father. Baroness Engel, 
who was the evening star that beamed unrivalled in all our 
assemblies, and who fancied herself a little Duchess de 
Longueville, delighted in a political intrigue. I affected to 
make her our confidante. We resolved together that the 
only mode was to render our rival ridiculous. I wrote an 
anonymous pamphlet in favour of the appointment of the 
Count de Moltke. It took in everybody, until in the last 
page they read my panegyric of his cream cheeses. It 
was in vain that the Count de Moltke and all his friends 
protested that his excellency had never made a cream 
cheese in the whole course of his life. The story was too 
probable not to be true. He was just the old fool who 
would make a cream cheese. / secured the channel of our 
principal journals. Each morning teemed with a diatribe 
against back-stairs' influence, the prejudices of a nobility 
who were behind their age, and indignant histories of the 
mal-administration of court favourites. The evening, by 
way of change, brought only an epigram, sometimes a song. 
The fashion took : all the youth were on our side. One 
day, in imitation of the Tre Oiuli, we published a whole 
volume of epigrams, all on cream cheeses. The Baroness 
was moreover an inimitable caricaturist. The shops were 
filled with infinite scenes, in which a ludicrous old fribble, 
such as we might fancy a French marQ^\& Vi^^^x^ "^^ 
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Eevolution^ was ever committing something irresistibly 
ridiculous. In addition to all this, / hired ballad-singersj 
who were always chanting in Hie public toalksy and even 
under the vnndowa of the palaccj the achievements of the 
unrivalled manufacturer of cream cheeses.' — Pp. 135, 136. 

By Jingo, this must have been as good sport as baiting 
Sir Kobert Peel, and quite as decent and respectable. 

^ The post of chief minister had now been vacant three 
weeks, and the delay was accounted for by the illness of 
the sovereign, who nevertheless was in perfect Iieahh. My 
father was everywhere, and each night visible.' — P. 136. 

This is like Eang William's hay fever in another work. 

^ ^' The King is not less aware than myself that his 
excellency can bring but a slight portion of intellectual 
strength to the new cabinet; that he is indeed to be 
placed in a position to discharge duties of which he is 
incapable; but his Majesty, as well as myself, has unbounded 
confidence in the perfect knowledge, tlie energetic assiduity, 
and the distinguished talents of the individual who will 
fulfil the duties of under secretary. He will be the virtual 
head of this great department. Allow me to be the first 
to congratulate Count Gontarini Fleming on his new 
dignity and his entrance into the service of his sovereign." 

* I rushed forward — I pressed his hand. " My dear 
father," I said, ^^ I am overwhelmed. I dreamt not of 
this. I never thought of myself ; I thought only of you." 

^ He pressed my hand, but did not lose his composure. 
** We dine together to-day alone," he said. " I must now 
see De Bragnaes. At dinner I will tell you all. Nothing 
will be announced till to-morrow. Your friend Engel is 
not forgotten." 

^ He quitted the chamber. The moment he disappeared 
I could no longer refrain from glancing in the mirror. 
Never had I marked so victorious a visage. An unnatural 
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splendour sparkled in my eye, my lip was impressed with 
energy, my nostril dilated with triamph. I stood before 
the tall mirror, and planted my foot, and waved my arm. 
So much more impressive is reality than imagination! 
Often in reverie had I been an Alberoniy a Ripperda^ a 
Richelieu; but never had I felt, when moulding the 
destinies of the wide globe, a tithe of tlie triumphant 
exultation which was afforded by the consciousness of 
the simple fact that I was an under secretary of state.' — 
P. 138. 

This Alberoni was at first an obscure Spaniard, who 
by intrigue afterwards became a cardinal and first minister, 
and one of his projects was to get the Pretender on the 
English throne. This gentleman, Kipperda, was educated 
at the College of the Jesuits, plotted the fall of Alberoni, 
supplanted him, and became prime minister of Spain. 
Kichelieu we all know. A nice trio this for an author's 
hero to aspire to imitate. But our author seems to delight 
in such characters. 

^ I took up a pen. I held it in the light. I thought 
to myself what will be its doom, but I said nothing. I 
began writing some hours before noon, nor did I ever cease. 
My thoughts — my passion — ^the rush of my invention, 
were too quick for my pen. Page followed page ; as a 
sheet was finished I threw it on the floor ; I was amazed 
at the rapid and prolific production, yet I could not stop 
to wonder. In half-a-dozen hours I sank back exhausted 
with an aching frame. I rang the bell, ordered some 
refreshment, and walked about the room. The wine 
invigorated me and warmed up my sinking fancy, which, 
how^ever, required little fuel. I set to again, and it was 
midnight before I retired to my bed. 

* The next day I again rose early, and with a bottle of 
wine at my side, for I was determined not to b^ d\^\x^^^^ 
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I dashed at it again. I was not less successful. This day 
I finished my first volume. 

^The third morning I had less inclination to write. 
I read over and corrected what I had composed. This 
warmed up my fancy, and in the afternoon I executed 
several chapters of my second volume. 

^Each day, although I had not in the least lost my 
desire of writing, I wrote slower. It was necessary for 
me each day to read my work from the beginning, before 
I felt the existence of the characters sufficiently real to 
invent their actions. Nevertheless, on the morning of the 
seventh day, the second and last volume was finished. 

* My book was a rapid sketch of the development of the 
poetic character. My hero was a youth whose mind was 
ever combating wit/i his eituaiion. Gifted with a highly 
poetic temperament, it was the office of his education 
to counteract all its ennobling tendencies. I traced the 
first indication of his predisposition, the growing con- 
sciousness of his powers, his reveries, his loneliness, his 
doubts, his moody misery, his ignorance of his art, his 
failures, his despair. I painted his agonising and inef- 
fectual habits to exist like those around him. / poured 
fortJi my own passion^ wlien I desa^ibed the fervour of his 
love. 

^ All this was curious enough j and the most singular thing 
isj that all this time it never struck me that I was delineat- 
ing my own character. But now comes the curious part. In 
depicting the scenes of the society in which my hero was 
forced to move, I suddenly dashed, not only into slashing 
satire, but even into malignant personality. All the bitter- 
ness of my heart, occasioned by my wretched existence 
among their false circles, found its full vent. Never was 
anything so imprudent. Everybody figured, and all 
parties and opinions alike suffered. The same hand that 
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immortalised the cream cheeses of poor Count de Moltke 
now avenged his wrongs. 

^ For the work itself, it was altogether a most crude 
performance, teeming with innumerable faults. It was 
entirely deficient in art. Tlie principal character^ although 
forcibly conceived^ for it was founded on trutli^ was not 
sufficiently developed. Of course^ t/te others were less so. 
The incidents were unnatural, the serious characters 
exaggerations, the comic ones caricatures ; the wit was too 
often flippant, the philosophy too often forced ; yet the 
vigour was remarkable, the licence of an uncurbed imagi- 
nation not without charms, and, on the whole, there 
breathed a freshness which is i*arely found, and which, 
perhaps, with all my art and knowledge, I may never again 
afford: and, indeed, when I recall the heat with which this 
little work was written, I am convinced that, with all its 
errors, the spark of true creation animated its fiery page. 

^ Such is the history of Mdnsteiuj a work which ex- 
ercised a strange influence on my destiny.' — Pp. 142, 143. 

Hei'ein our author describes his hero Contarini Fleming 
engaged upon a wild, fanciful tale, in which unconsciously 
he portrays his own (Oontarini's) character. This is an 
evident slip, as by it he leads us to suppose that the same 
thing is done by himself in this life of Contarini Fleming. 

^And I knelt down and prayed, and suddenly the 
window was irradiated, and the bright form of a female 
appeared. Her fair hair reached beneath her waist, her 
countenance was melancholy, yet seraphic. In her hand 
she held a crucifix. And I said, ^^O blessed Magdalen^ 
have you at last returned ?" ' — P. 166. 

' Cupolaed convents.' — P. 169. 

^ I walked forth into the gardens alone, to rid myself 
of the garrulous domestic. I proceeded along a majestic 
terrace, covered with orange trees, at the end ot ^Vsk^ 
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was a beautiful chapel. The door was unlocked, and I 
entered. A large crucifix of ebony was placed upon the 
altar, and partly concealed a picture placed over the 
HoIt/ Table. Yet the picture could not escape me. Oh ! 
no ; it could not escape me^ for it was the original of that 
famous Magdalen which had, so many years before, and 
in so different a place, produced ^o great a revolution in 
my feelings; — ^P. 170. 

* The feast day of a favourite Saint.' — P. 172. 

* A choir of priests^ bearing in triumph the figure of a 
Saint, and followed by a vast crowd carrying lights, and 
garlands, and banners, and joining in a joyful hymn, 
swept by me. This was the first time that I had ever 
held any conversation with Lausanne, for, although I 
was greatly pleased with his talents, and could not be 
insensible to his ever-watchful care, I had from the first 
suspected that he was a secret agent of my father's, and 
although I thought fit to avail myself of bis abilities, 
I had studiously withheld from him my confidence. 

* " The family of Contarini is, I believe, extinct," re- 
plied Lausanne. 

^ ^^ Ah !" Then thinking that something should be said 
to account for my ignorance of that with which, appar- 
ently, I ought to have been well acquainted, I added in a 
careless voice, " We have never kept up any intercourse 
with our Italian connections, which I do not regret, for I 
shall not enter into society here." 

^ The moment that I uttered this I felt the weakness of 
attempting to mystify Lausanne, who probably knew 
much more of the reasons of this non-intercourse than 
myself. He was moving away, when I called him back 
lyith the intention of speaking to him fully upon the 
subject of my early speculations. 1 longed to converse 
with him about my motlier, and my father's youth, about 

Tjrthing that had happened. 
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* ^' Lausanne/' I said. 

^ He returned. The moon shone brightly upon his 
imperturbable and inscrutable countenance. / saw only 
my father^ 8 spy. A feeling of false shame prevented me 
from speaking. I did not like frankly to confess my 
ignorance upon such delicate subjects to one who would 
probably affirm his inability to enlighten me, and I knew 
enough of him to be convinced that I could not acquire 
by stratagem that which he would not willingly com- 
municate. 

^ '^ Lausanne/' I said, ^^ take lights into my room. I am 
going to bed.'"— Pp. 174, 175, 176. 

It is to be hoped that the forthcoming autobiography 
of our author will treat somewhat of his mother's pedigree, 
we have had so very much of the ' pure Sephardim ' of 
his papa's. Mothers of ^ great ' men are generally sup- 
posed to have been great also in some way or other. 

I should ^ guess,' as the Yankees, or I should ^ back,' as 
the English say, that she was of the ^ old faith,' like the 
mother of the hero of the work we are now considering. 

^On the platform before the church, as you ascend 
the steps from your gondola, is a colossal statue of a 
Contariui who defeated the Genoese. It is a small 
church, built and endowed by the family. Masses are 
there to this day sung for their souls* — P. 177. 

This place (Venice) is where the family of Disraeli is 
said to have come from. But we know nothing of them 
excepting what^they have thought good to tell us. Perhaps 
they have no Jewish blood at all. 

^ One sunshiny afternoon I entered this church, and 
repaired^ as was my custom^ to the altar^ which, with its 
tombsy was partially screened from the body of the 
building, being lighted by the large window in front, 
which considerably overtopped the screen. TVve^ ^^^'^ 

c 
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singing a mass in the nave, and I placed myself at the 
extreme side of the altar, in the shade of one of the tombs, 
and gazed upon the other. The son was nearly setting ; 
the opposite tomb was bathed with the soft warm light 
which streamed in from the window. I remained watch- 
ing the placid and heroic countenance of the old doge, 
the sunlight playing on it till it seemed to smile. The 
melodious voices of the choir, praying for Contarini^ came 
flowing along the roof with so much sentiment and sweet- 
ness that I was soon wrapped in self-oblivion; and 
although my eye was apparently fixed upon the tomb, my 
mind wandered in delightful abstraction.' — P. 178. 

' A diamond cross.' — P. 184. 

* She was quite well, but engaged with her confessor,^ — 
P. 193, 

^I was educated in a Tuscan convent. I purchased 
my release from it, like many of my friends, and the price 
was my happinessy which I knew not then how to prize. 
The day that I quitted the convent, I was the betrothed 
bride of Grimani Delfini. I was not then terrified by 
that, the memory of which now makes me shudder. It is 
a common though an unhallowed incident. 

' I entered that world of which I had thought so much. 
My mind expanded with my increased sphere of know- 
ledge. Let me be brief. I soon could not contemplate 
without horror the idea of being the bride of a man 
I could not love. There was no refuge. I postponed 
our union by a thousand excuses, and had recourse to a 
thousand expedients to dissolve it. Vain struggling of a 
slave! In my frenzy, the very day that you entered 
Italy I returned to Florence on the excuse of visiting a 
friend^ and secretly devoted myself to tlie cloister. The 
abbess, allured by the prospect of acquiring my property 
for her institution, became my confidante, and I returned 
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to Venice only to make in secret the necessary preparations 
for quitting it for ever.' — P. 198. 

^ I found myself alone in the cloiaters of a convent, and 
I heard afar the solemn chant of an advancing procession. 
It became louder and louder, and soon I perceived the 
nuns advancing with the abbess at their head. And the 
abbess came forward to claim me. . . . Yes ! I yielded, 
but long vigils shall atone for that fatal word.' — P. 199. 

^"And, Lausanne," I added in a low tone, "I may 
require a priest. Have your eye upon some fellow who 
will run over the ceremony without asking questions. If 
I be any time absent, say lam gone to Trieste" ... I was 
anxious about the marriage, because, although I believed 
it invalid in a Catholic country without a dispensation^ it 
would, as I conceived, hold good in Protestant law. I 
was careful of the honour of the Gontarini, and at this 
moment was not unmindful of the long line of northern 
ancestry, of which I wished my child to be the heir. 

' The ingenuity of Lausanne was always remarkable at 
conjunctures like the present. The magic of his character 
was his patience. This made him quicker, and readier, 
and more successful than all other men. He prepared 
everything, and anticipated wants of which we could not 
think. 

* Two hours before midnight I was united by the forms 
of the Catholic Church to Alcest6 Contarini, the head of 
the most illustrious house in Europe.' — P. 200. 

< A peasant.' — P. 206. 

* What a marble group is formed by the Cathedral, 
the wonderful Baptistery, the Campo Sant« ! ' — P. 229. 

'Spanish peasants^ they are tall^ finely-made fellows, 
looking extremely martial, with their low, round, black 
velvet hats, and coloured sashes, embroidered jackets, and 
brilliant buttons. . . . Yet thepossLA3L/\x\^^\\.^Q!l ^^^^^^^l 
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causes, is seldom dirty ; for the Spaniards, notwithstanding 
their reputation^ I claim the character of the most cleanly 
nation in Europe. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
delicacy of the lower orders. AH that frequent whitewash 
and constant ablution can effect against a generating sun, 
they employ. You would think that a Spanish woman 
had no other occupation than to maintain the cleanliness 
of her chamber. They have, indeed, too much self-respect 
not to be clean. I once remember Lausanne rating a 
muleteer, who was somewhat tardy in his preparations. 
**WhatI" exclaimed the peasant reproachfully, ** would 
you have me go without a clean shirt % " Now, when we 
remember that this man only put on his clean shirt to toil 
on foot for thirty or forty miles, we may admu-e his high 
feeling, and doubt whether we might match this incident 
even by that wonder — an English postillion. 

^Certainly the Spaniards are a noble race. They are kind 
andfaithfuly courageous and honesty vnth a profound mindj 
that will nevertheless break into rich humour, and a 
dignity which, like their passion, is perhaps the legacy of 
their oriental sires.' — Pp. 242, 243. 

The glorification of Spain and Spaniards in the fore- 
going is more like the handiwork of a Jesuit than a Jew 
or a New Christian. 

* We passed two travelling friars on their mules, who 
gave us their blessing, and I observed to-night by the road- 
side more crosses than usual, and each of these is indicative 
of a violent death. We crossed an immense plain, and 
entered a mule track through uneven ground. We were 
challenged by a picquet, and I, who was ahead, nearly got 
shot for answering* It was a corsario of armed merchants 
returning from the fair of Konda. We stopped and made 
inquiries, but could learn nothing, and we continued our 
journey for several hours, in silence, by the most brilliant 
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moon. We began to hope we had escaped^ when suddenly 
a muleteer informed us that he could distinguish a tramp- 
ling of ^orse in the distance. Ave, Maria ! A cold per- 
spiration came over us. Decidedly they approached. We 
drew up out of pure fear. / had a pistol in one hand and 
a purse in the otlievy to act according to circumstances. 
The band were clearly in sight. I was encouraged by 
finding that they were a rather uproarious crew. They 
turned out to be a company of actors travelling to 
Cordova. Some of the actresses were chanting an ave^ 
while in more than one instance, their waists were 
encircled by the brawny arm of a more robust devotee.' — 
Pp. 242, 243. 

* Peasants.'— P. 245. 

^ There is not a more beautiful and solemn temple in 
the world than the great Cathedral of Seville. When 
you enter from the glare of a Spanish sky, so deep is the 
staining of the glass, and so small and few the windows, 
that, for a moment, you feel in darkness. Gradually, 
the vast design of the Gothic artist unfolds itself to your 
vision: gradually rises up before you the profuse sump- 
tuousness of the high altar^ with its tall images^ and velvet 
and gold hangings^ its gigantic railings of brass and massy 
candlesticks of silver — all revealed by the dim and per- 
petual light of the sacred and costly lamps. 

* You steal with a subdued spirit over the marble pavement. 
All is still, save the hushed muttering of the gliding 
priests. Aroimd you are groups of kneeling worshippers, 
some prostrate on thQ ground, some gazing upwards, with 
their arms crossed, in mute devotion, some beating their 
breasts and counting their coTisoling beads. Lo ! the 
tinkling of a bell. The mighty organ bursts forth. 
Involuntarily you fall upon your kneesy and listen to the 
rising chanting of the solemn choir. A procession 
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moves from an adjoiniDg chapel. A band of crimson 
acolytes advance waving censers, and the melody of their 
distant voices respopds to the deep-toned invocations of 
the nearer canons, ^rhere are a vast number of chapels 
in this cathedral on each side of the principal nave. 
Most of. them are adorned with masterpieces of the 
Spanish school. Let us approach one. The light is 
good, and let us gaze through this iron railing upon the 
picture it encloses. 

^ I see a saint falling upon his knees, and extending his 
enraptured arm to receive an infant God. What mingled 
love, enthusiasm, devotion, reverence, blend in the coun- 
tenance of the holy man ! But, oh ! that glowing group 
of seraphim, sailing and smiling in the sunny splendour 
of that radiant sky — who has before gazed upon such 
grace,, such ineffable and charming beauty I And in 
the background is an altar, whereon is a vase holding 
some lilies, that seem as if they were just gathered. 
There is but one artist who could have designed this 
picture ; there is but one man who could have thus com- 
bined ideal grace with natural simplicity; there is but 
one man who could have painted that diaphanous heaven, 
and those fresh lilies. Inimitable Murillo!' — Pp. 246, 247. 

'The knights advance, poising their spears, and for a 
moment trying to look graceful. The tauridors walk 
behind them, two by two. They proceed around and 
across the lists; they bow to the viceregal party, and 
commend themselves to the Virgin^ whose portrait is sus- 
pended above.' — P. 248. 

The naturalness of this work is the cleverest part of it. 
We see that the author, though a * Protestant,' never 
forgets even the most minute details. He has here 
actually not forgotten the portrait of the Virgin at the 
bull fight. 
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^ But I resolved to pursue this life only for a year, and 
If at the end of that period I found no relief, then the 
convent and the cloister should at last afford me repose/ 
—P. 251. 

^ Modern philosophy, with its superficial discoveries^ has 
infused into the breast of man a spirit of scepticism ; 
but I think that, ere long, science will again become 
imaginative, and that, as we become more profound, we 
may become also more credulous^ — P. 270. 

This is the language of the Syllabus, at least the first 
portion of the sentence ; in the last part the wish seems 
father to the thought, or rather hope, perhaps, as to our 
becoming *more credulous.' This sublime aspiration 
after stupidity is very becoming in the head of the stupid 
party. 

* / entered by the gate of Bethlehemy and sought hospitality 
at the Latin Convent of the Terra Santa. 

* Easter was approaching, and the city was crowded with 
pilgrims. I had met many caravans in my progress. The 
convents of Jerusalem are remarkable. That of the 
Armenian Christians at this time afforded accommodation 
for four thousand pilgrims. It is a town of itself, and 
possesses within its walls streets and shops. The Greek 
convent held perhaps half as many. And the famous Latin 
Convent of the Terra Santa^ endowed by all the monarchs 
of Catholic Christendom, could boast of only one pilgrim 
— myself 1 The Europeans have ceased to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre.'— P. 292. 

This is the same convent that Tancred was directed to 
by our author^s friends in England. (See Tancred.) The 
lament about ^Europeans ceasing to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre ' is very sad, especially as even he, in the very 
next page, owns that the learned do not exactly know 
where it was. 
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^ ^^ Listen to these philosophers/' said brother Antony ; 
" I never heard two of them agree. / must go to massJ* 
—P. 295. 

This is the true Syllabus fashion of arguing. 

^Besso wrote, ^^I will not believe in those who must 
believe in me."'— P. 296. 

This is taken wholesale from Byron, thus : 

* Believe the Jews, those xmbelievers who 
Must be believed though they believe not you/ 

The mother of our author and the mother of the hero 
of this work were, our author tells us, both Venetians or 
Italians. The most remarkable feature of this work is 
that there is no sign of the author^s apprehension of being 
identified with his hero. Nowhere in preface or note 
does he caution the reader against jumping to the conclu- 
sion that identification is possible, and to me what is much 
stranger still is, that no one hitherto has attempted to 
identify the author with the hero. One cause for this 
may be, that the hazy halo of Hebrewisms that the 
author ingeniously conjures up around himself produces 
sufficient obscuration to boggle the penetration of the 
superficial critic and reader ; but the knowing reader and 
critic should not allow themselves to be so boggled. As 
we do not allow the fact of his mother being an Italian 
and the probability of her belonging to the * old faith ' to 
warp our judgment in a due consideration as to whether 
he may not at heart be of the Hebrew faith, as most of 
the Jews believe, so likewise we should not allow the hazy 
halo of Hebrewisms to warp our judgments in considering 
as to whether he may not, like his hero Contarini Fleming, 
have embraced and adhered to the religion of his mother. 

The Jews are evidently wrong in the assertion or 
supposition that he is really of the Hebrew faith, because 
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there is no cause now for such dissimulation^ and never 
is, except to avoid persecution which does not now exist ; 
and when such dissimulation is practised, the dissembler 
does not become a rabid propagandist in the opposite faith 
to the one he only pretends to have deserted. 




CHAPTER IL 

CONINGSBY; OE, THE NEW GENERATION (ROUTLEDGE 

AND CO., 1864). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews. * — Disraeli's Coningsby, Book iv. chap. xt. 

p. 183. 
' But in my opinion, if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy most triumph, and at no distant date.' — B. Disraeli in 

Coningtby, Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

JN the dedication of this work to Mr. Hope, we 
find the following, viz. : — 

^But because in these pages I have 
endeavoured to picture something of that 
development of the neWy and, as I believe, better mind of 
Englandy that has often been the subject of our converse and 
speculation.* — P. 1. 

This shows that our author was not alone in his ^ new 
crusade.' The * adore and obey' party he was about 
forming. The dedication is dated ^ May Day,' 1844. Not 
quite so saintly as ^ Maunday Thursday ' of after date. 

' The main purpose of its writer was to vindicate the 
just claims of the Tory party to be the popular political 
confederation of the country.' — P. 5. 

The old-fashioned Tories never claimed to be the 
popular party. The Whigs did, and the Tories opposed 
them on that account, declaring that they did so to arrest 
democracy, which they alleged the conduct of the Whigs 
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encouraged. This is the fact^ and our author knows it. 
In no single case whatever does our author advocate 
Toryism ; so that there is another inaccuracy. All his 
advocacy, as the following extracts irrefragably prove, is 
in favour of absolute monarchy and Sacerdotalism. He 
may appear to preach Toryism occasionally, but he never 
practised it but under compulsion. 

*In asserting the paramount character of the ecclesi- 
astical polity and the majesty of the theocratic principle, it 
became necessary to ascend to the origin of the Christian 
Church.'— P. 5. 

These words * paramount,' * majesty,' and * theocratic,' 
savour more of Italy, or rather Rome, than of England ; 
then, to take us off the scent as to the quarter from 
whence he had filched them, he at once fumes up with his 
customary hazy halo of Hebrewisms to mystify the reader ; 
but the cloven foot of the Absolutist and Sacerdotalist creeps 
through and is visible in the mist, thus : — 

* The infallible throne of Home itself was established 
by a Jew.'— P. 6. 

Who told him that this throne was infallible ? Besides, 
it is not, and disappeared in 1870 with the 6000 bayonets 
of Napoleon the Little. As the old dramatist says : 

' Churches and States that have diseases like to men, 
Must have like deaths that we have.' 

In the conclusion to this preface he alludes to Tancred 
in further mystification, with twaddle about ^ the great 
house of Israel,' with which Tancredy by the way, has 
very little to do.» As I have pointed out, the main object of 
that work seems to be to get the young nobility to visit 
the * holy places ' and * Latin Convent ' of Terra Santa, 
get indoctrinated with Absolutism and Sacerdotalism, engraft 
it upon all the vast hordes of the East, atvd Vyt\\!w%>iw^ 
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mighty mass down with one fell swoop to crush out the 
remaining liberty and religion of the West. 

^ He deserved his honours. The four votes he had 
inherited in the House of Commons had been increasedj 
by his intense volition and unsparing meansy to ten ; and 
the very day he was raised to his Marquisate, he com- 
menced sapping fresh corporations^ and was working for 
the strawberry leaf! — Pp. 10, 11. 

It is such flunkeyism, and disgusting sickly twaddle as 
this, that is engendering a new phase of republicanism in 
this country, that will ultimately, as sure as fate, set up a 
form of government without a ^ single person or House of 
Lords,' that is, a pure democracy, as Milton calls it. The 
author, in this and numerous similar passages, appears to 
think that there is not the slightest wrong in all these 
political intrigues, excepting when they are practised by 
the Whigs. On pp. 11 and 12 a description of a Mr. 
Rigby is given, apparently drawn from life : 

^Emboldened by these demonstrations, the House of 
Commons met in great force, and passed a vote which 
struck, without disguise, at all rival powers in the State ; 
virtually announced its supremacy ; revealed the forlorn 
position of the House of Lords under the new arrange- 
ment ; and seemed to lay for ever the fluttering phantom of 
regal prerogative. 

' It was on the 9th of May that Lord Lyndhurst was 
with the King, and on the 15th all was over. Nothing in 
Parliamentary history was so humiliating as the funeral 
oration delivered that day by the Duke of Wellington over 
the old constitution, that, modelled on the Venetian, had 
governed England since the accession of the House of 
Hanover. He described his sovereign, when his Grace 
first repaired to his Majesty, as in a state of the greatest 
"difficulty and distress," appealing to his never-failing 
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loyalty to extricate him from his trouble and vexation* 
The Duke of Wellington, representing the House of 
Lords, sympathises with the King, and pledges his utmost 
efforts for his Majesty's relief. But after five days' 
exertion, this man of indomitable will and invincible 
fortunes resigns the task in discomfiture and despair, 
and alleges as the only and su£Scient reason of his utter 
and hopeless defeat, that the House of Commons had 
come to a vote which ran counter to the contemplated 
exercise of the prerogative* 

^ From that moment power passed from the House of 
Lords to another assembly* But if the peers have ceased 
to be magnijicoesj may it not also happen that the Sovereign 
may cease to be a Doge V — ^P. 29. 

Here the author is upon the eve of propounding his 
new system of absolute and priestly government. He 
perceived that at the passing of the Reform Bill, the 
House of Commons then ceased to be the nominees of the 
Lords, and that as it was too late in the day to reverse 
the arrangement, there remained nothing but to see what 
could be done through the sovereign to gain something for 
Absolutism and priestly power. The whole system of 
Conservative government is scouted by him as not suf- 
ficiently reactionary. He now commences to write, and 
speak, and act, as though the Pretender was still living, 
and he was a kind of non-juring Jacobite or popish 
recusant engaged in his service. The King is called 
a Doge, and the Whigs are represented as wishing to 
continue him as such, and themselves as the great 
Council. This is evidently a stratagem of the author to 
frighten all monarchists to embrace Absolutism to avoid 
the vortex of the Venetian system, as he ingeniously calls 
it. He says : 

' In treating the House of the Third H^l^t^ ^^^ Xkv^'^&.wiSR 
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of the PeopUj and not as the House of a Privileged Class j 
the Ministry and Parliament of 1831 conceded universal 
suffrage.' — P, 30. 

Here we have Absolutism preferred to Parliamentary 
government, or, which is the same thing, a wish expressed 
for the suppression of the * Commons ' House of Parlia- 
ment by a * privileged ' one. These remarks of his about 
the ^ Estates of the Kealm ' are mere cant phrases ; it is a 
well-known fact, that originally the Government of England 
was an absolute monarchy (excepting during the reign of 
weak princes) down to 1688. Since that period the Lords 
held the sway until the Reform Bill. 

^ If instead of simplicity of elements in reconstruction, 
they had sought the contrary, various and varying 
materials which would have neutralized^ etc. — P. 31. 

Our author means by this such dodges as * three-cornered 
constituencies,' etc., he afterwards invented. No ^ book 
oath,' nothing on ^arth shall ever make me believe that this 
man is not in favour of slavery — physical, mental, and 
spiritual slavery. 

* While, however, as the autumn of 1834 advanced, the 
people of this country became gradually sensible of the 
necessity of some change in the councils of their Sovereign^ 
no man felt capable of predicting by what means it was to 
be accomplished, or from what quarry the new materials 
were to be extracted. The Tory party, according to those 
perverted vietos of Toryism unhappily too long prevalent in 
this country^ was held to be literally defunct^ except by a 
few old battered crones of ofjice^ crouched round the embers 
of faction which they were fanning, and muttering 
" reaction" in mystic whispers.' — P. 51. 

Here we have his policy slyly suggested again before 
being brought forward. 

^Confidence in the loyalty of the nation, testified by 
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munijicent grants of rights and franchisesy and favour to an 
expansive system of traffic^ were distinctive qualities of the 
English sovereignty^ until Hie House of Commons usurped 
the better portion of its prerogatives, A widening of our 
electoral scheme, great facilities to commerce, and the 
rescue of our Roman Catholic fellow -subjects from the 
Puritanic yoke, from fetters which have been fastened on 
them by English Parliaments in spite of the protests and 
exertions of English Sovereigns^ these were the three 
great elements and fundamental truths of the real Pitt 
system — ^a system founded on the traditions of our 
monarchy^ and caught from the writings^ the speecliesy the 
councils, of those who, for the sake of these and analogous 
benefits, had ever been anxious that the Sovereign of 
England should never be degraded into the position of a 
Venetian Doge.' — P. 57, 

By ' an expansive system of commerce ' he must mean 
the ship - money of Charles i., and ^ royal rights and 
franchises' the destruction of corporation charters by 
Charles ii., and the ^ writings and speeches ' must have 
been those of Bolingbroke and the other Jacobites. As 
to our monarchs having a predilection for 'rescuing 
Catholics from the Puritanic yoke,' our complaint is that 
they have not been content with this, but most of them 
too frequently favoured their ascendency. 

* It is in the plunder of the Church that we must seek 
for the primary cause of our political exclusion and our 
commercial restraint. That unhallowed booty created a 
factitious aristocracy, ever fearful that they might be 
called upon to regorge their sacrilegious spoil.' — P. 57. 

Our author forgets to tell us that this ^ plunder ' of the 
Church, as he calls it, was property extorted from the 
people on their deathbeds under the old system. 

^ The Tamworth Manifesto of 1834 was axi ^\X&\ks^\. \» 
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construct a party without principles ; its basis, therefore, 
was necessarily Latitudinarianismj and its inevitable con- 
sequence has been political infidelity. 

' There was, indeed, a considerable shouting about what 
they called Conservative principles; but the awkward 
question naturally arose. What will you conserve? The 
prerogatives of the Crovm^ provided they are not exercised ; 
the independence of the House of Lords, provided it is 
not asserted; the ecclesiastical estate, provided it is 
regulated by a commission of laymen. Everything, in 
short, that is established, as long as it is a phrase and not 
a fact. 

^In the meantime, while forms and phrases are 
religiously cherished in order to make the semblance of a 
creed, the rule of practice is to bend to the passion or 
combination of the hour. Conservatism assumes in theory 
that everything established should be maintained ; but 
adopts in practice that everything that is established is 
indefensible.' — Pp. 74, 75. 

From these sneers it evidently appears (the Commons 
are not mentioned) that what he wants is the ^pre- 
rogatives of the Crown' and *the independence of the 
House of Lords ' to be boldly asserted, and those ^ wicked 
commissions of laymen ' to be swept away ; in short. 
Absolutism and Sacerdotalism. 

* Inquiries, at first very faint and unpretending^ and 
confined indeed for a long period to very limited, though 
inquisitive^ circles^ began gently to circulate — what Con- 
servative principles were. 

* These inquiries, urged indeed with a sort of hesitating 
scepticism^ early reached Eton. They came, no douhtj 
from the universities. They were of a character, however, 
far too subtile and refined to exercise any immediate influence 
over the minds of youth. To pursue them required much 
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previous knowledge and habitual thought. They were not 
yet publicly prosecuted by any school of politicians^ or any 
section of the public press. They had not a local habitation 
or a name. They were whispered in conversation by a 
few. A tutor would speak of them in an esoteric vein 
to a favourite pupilj in whose abilities he had confidence^ 
and whose future position in life would afford him the 
opportunity of influencing opinion. Among others, they 
fell upon the ear of Coningsby. They were addressed 
to a mind which was prepared for such researches,* — Pp. 
80, 81. 

This passage, in which the virtues of Conservatism 
begin * gently ' to be doubted, requires deep consideration. 
These doubts 'came from the universities,' our author 
believes. Does he not know it? Tractarianism, we 
know, was engendered there ; and it would not, I think, 
be difficult to fathom out how this twin brother of it, 
Absolutism, came from the 'same Jesuit's cell.' The 
Jesuits more than once have been detected at the 
universities since the Reformation. They have never left 
them. They can no more be driven away than daws, and 
owls, and bats from cathedral towers. It is strange, too, 
as I have stated before, that this new system of Absolutism 
and priestly power propounded by Coningsby came out 
piping hot soon after the appearance of Tracts for the 
Times. Our author has given them both a name that 
will last, viz. the * adore and obey ' system. 

'And Acquaviva — Acquaviva was general of the Jesuits, 
ruled every cabinet in Europe^ and colonised America before 
he was thirty-seven. " What a career 1 " exclaimed the 
stranger, rising from his chair and walking up and down 
the room ; " the secret sway of Europe ! " ' — ^P. 89. 

In singing the praises of youth, or rather pressing upon 
the reader that youth is the season for acdow^Vv^ ^^^ ^ 

B 
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Jesuit) cites numerous illustrative cases, and it is curious 
to see how some of a certain class rush to the memory at 
once, thus : — ^Innocent iii., the greatest of the Popes ; John 
de Medici was Cardinal at fifteen ; Ignatius Loyola was 
only thuty when he wrote the spiritual exercises; John de 
Medici was Pope at thirty-seven ; and Luther robbed even 
him of his richest province at thirty-five.' Now, until this 
scribe appeared amongst us, it was about as natural for 
any one but a Papist to call Luther a robber as to call a 
policeman a thief for arresting and relieving an old rogue 
of his stolen burthen. 

There is something worse than ordinary design in 
bringing the case of John de Medici or Leo x. forward as 
an instance of youthful greatness. It is downright decep- 
tion. He was elected Cardinal at fourteen, not fifteen. 
This one year's difference in age might have induced the 
startled reader to look into his history, when he would 
have found that this amiable youth was not elected 
Cardinal at fourteen on account of his precocity, but 
because he was connected with royalty, and that he was 
elected Pope at thirty-seven because he was suffering from 
the venereal disease, and it was believed that he would 
certainly die. In fact, he was a stop-gap or warming-pan, 
as the intriguing Cardinals at that period could not agree 
upon another. He was a professed infidel, openly sneering 
at religion, and originated the sale of indulgences, which 
occasioned the Reformation. 

It is a curious coincidence, but the present Leo would 
not have been placed where he is but for his great age 
and the unsettled state of French affairs at the time of his 
election. Had the cause of the son of Napoleon the 
Little been more popular. Cardinal Buonaparte would 
have been the man. And now we have a Eeformation in 
prance. 
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^Beardless JesuitSj plunged in profound abstraction in 
omnipotent cabinets j haunted his fancy.' — P. 91. 

This on p* 91 is what he says of Coningsby at this 
period ; and if these constantly-recurring sayings, similes, 
and phrases do not partake of and bespeak the shop, and 
brand the retailer of them as one of the trade, in all 
seriousness I will ask what would ? 

^ A great man is one who affects the mind of his generor 
tion, like a monkj etc. — P. 92. 

' To make himself master of Mr. Wordy's History of 
the late War, in twenty volumes, a capital work, which 
proves that Providence was on the side of the Tories.' 
—P. 93. 

This is a pretty little sneer at Alison's History of 
Europe, and reads exactly like the sneer of a ' Catholic * 
upon the checks given to Popery. 

* Even the voice of Mr. Lyle, who was rather bashful, 
was occasionally heard in reply.' — P. 98. 

The reader is requested to keep his eye upon this 
bashful Mr. Lyle ; he will turn up again soon. 

' He represented to the Duke that the order of the 
peasantry was as ancient, legal, and recognised an order 
as the order of the nobility; that it had distinct rights 
and privileges, though for centuries they had been invaded 
and violated, and permitted to fall into desuetude. He 
impressed upon the Duke that the parochial constitution of 
this country was more important than its political con- 
stitution ; that it was more ancient^ more universal in its 
influence ; and that this parochial constitution had already 
been shaken to its centre by the new Poor Law^ — P. 99. 

Here and hereabouts the new Poor Law is much 
dispraised, and the demoralizing vagrancy of the time of 
the monks spoken favourably of. 

' " I have revived the mouastlc c\3k&\.OTCL^ ^\ ^*^^ 
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Genevieve," said the young man (Mr. Lyle), blushing 
very much. " There is an almsgiving twice a week. Oh I 
pray do not use, my dear father, that phrase, the labouring 
classes." 

*" Henry thinks," said Lord Everingham, "that the 
people are to be fed by dancing round a May-pole." 

* " But will the people be more fed because they do not 
dance round a May-pole t " urged Lord Henry. 

* " Obsolete customs 1 " said Lord Everingham. 

* " And why should dancing round a May-pole be more 
obsolete than holding a Chapter of the Garter % " asked 
Lord Henry.'— Pp. 100, 101. 

These are the things, the loss, * desuetude,' of which 
our author complains, — Sunday wakes, etc., like as 
Milton said when the * Church ' pushed the poor * forward 
to gaming, jigging, wassailing, and mixed dancing, and 
fell to looseness and riot; then do they as much as if they 
laid down their necks for some wild tyrant to get up and 
ride. Thus learnt Cyrus to tame the Lydians, whom by 
arms he could not whilst they kept themselves from 
luxury : with one easy proclamation to set up stews, 
dancing, feasting, and dicing, he made them soon his 
slaves.' 

*Mr. Lyle seated himself by the Duchess, and 
encouraged by her amenity, and speaking in whispers^ 
became animated and agreeable^ occasionally patting the 
lap-dog* Coningsby stood by the singers, or talked with 
them when the music had ceased; and Henry Sydney 
looked over a volume of Strutfs Sports and Pastimes^ 
occasionally, without taking his eyes off the volume, 
calling the attention of his friends to his discoveries. 

'Mr. Lyle rose to depart, for he had some miles to 
return; he came forward, with some hesitation, to hope 
Coningsby would visit his bloodlioimds. 
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* " By the bye," said Coningsby, " what sort of fellow 
is Eustace Lyle t I rather liked his look.^* 

* " Oh 1 1 will tell you all about him," said Lord Henry. 
^^He is a great ally of mine, and I think you will like 
him very much. It is a Roman Catholic family^ about the 
oldest we have in the county, and the wealthiest. You 
see, Lyie's father was the most violent ultra Whig, and so 
were all Eustace's guardians ; but the moment he came of 
age he announced that he should not mix himself up with 
either of the parties in the county, and that his tenantry 
might act exactly as they thought jit. My father thinks, of 
course, that Lyle is a Conservative, and that he only waits 
the occasion to come forward ; but he is quite wrong. I 
know Lyle well, and he speaks to me without disguise. 
You see *tis an old Cavalier family, and Lyle has all the 
opinions and feelings of his race. He will not ally himself 
with anti ' monarchistSy and democrats^ and infidels^ and 
sectarians; at the same time, why should he support a 
party who pretend to oppose thescy but who never lose an 
opportunity of insulting his religion^ and would deprive 
him, if possible, of the advantages of the very institutions 
which his family assisted in establishing ? " 

< it Why, indeed ! I am glad to have made his 
acquaintance," said Coningsby. " Is he clever t " 

* " I think so," said Lord Henry. '' He is the most shy 
fellow^ especially among wom^eriy that I ever knew, but he 
is very popular in the county. He does an amazing deal of 
goody and is one of the best riders we have. My father says 
the very best ; bold, but so very certain." ' — Pp. 102, 103. 

As this shy Mr. Lyle will not become a Conservative, 
he, like his co-religionists, becomes a Liberal, until the 
Liberals remove all restrictions against the Papists ; then 
<:omes the Ballot Act, when they can, unseen, throw their 
friends overboard, and resume ih^Vx ^"Sl ^^^\x^\^\. "^v^^^ 
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A pupil of our author's once said that the Papists are the 
' natural allies of the Tories/ 

Now for a description of St. Genevieve, and I hope my 
readers, when studying it, will think what a wholesome 
dread of Popery it would engender in the hearts of Sacer- 
dotalists generally. 

^ The first glance at the building, its striking situation, 
its beautiful form, its brilliant COLOUR, its great extent^ a 
gathering^ as it seemed, of galleries, halls, and chapels^ 
mullioned windows j portals of clustered columns^ and 
groups of airy pinnacles and fretwork spires^ called forth 
a general cry of wonder and praise. 

* Mr. Lyle had recognised them. He cantered forward 
with greetings on 2i fat little fawn-coloured pony ^ with a 
long white mane and white flowing tail^ and the wickedest eye 
in the wo7*ld. He rode by the side of the Duchess^ and 
indicated their gently-descending route. 

* They arrived, and the peacocks^ who were sunning 
themselves on the turrets, expanded their plumage to wel- 
come them. 

^ '^ I can remember the old house," said the Duchess as 
she took Mr. Lyle's arm ; " and I am happy to see the 
new one. The Duke had prepared me for much beauty, 
but the reality exceeds his report." 

*They entered by a short corridor into a large hall. 
They would have stopped to admire its rich roof, its 
gallery and screen; but their host suggested that they 
should refresh themselves after their ride, and they followed 
him through several apartments into a spacious chamber, 
its oaken panels covered with a series of interesting 
pictures, representing the siege of St. Genevieve by the 
Parliament forces in 1643. 

* " Duchess, you said the other day that you liked Mai- 
yoisie^ and here is some." 
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' <* Kow broach me a cask of Malvoisie^ 
Bring pasty from the doe ; " 

said the Duchess. " That has been my luncheon." 
' " A poetic repast," said Lady Theresa. 

* What interested them more than the gallery ^ or the 
rich saloons, or even the baronial hall, was the chapel^ in 
which art Iiad exliausted all its invention^ and wealth offered 
all its resources. The walls and vaulted roofs entirely 
painted in encaustic by the first artists of Germany, and 
representing the principal events of the second Testament, 
the splendour of the mosaic pavement, the richness of the 
painted windows^ the sumptuousness of the altar^ crowned 
by a masterpiece of Carlo Dolce and surrounded by a silver 
raily the tone of rich and solemn light that pervaded ally 
and blended all the various sources of beauty into one absorb' 
ing and harmonious whole ; all combined to produce an effect 
which stilled them into a silence that lasted for some minutes^ 
until the ladies breathed their feelings in an almost inarti- 
culate murmur of reverence and admiration^ while a tear 
stole to the eye of the enthusiastic Henry Sydney. 

^ As they approached the brow of the hill that hung 
over St. Genevieve, they heard the great bell sound. 

* " What is that? " asked the Duchess. 

* " It is almsgiving day^^ replied Mr. Lyle, looking a 
little embarrassed^ and for the first time blushing. " The 
people of the parishes with which I am connected come to 
St. Genevieve twice a week at this hour." 

< " And what is your system ! " inquired Lord Evering- 
ham, who had stopped, interested by the scene. ^^ What 
check have you ? " 

* " The rectors of the different parishes grant certificates 
to those who in their belief merit bounty according to the 
rules which I Iiave established. These are again visited by 
my almoner J who countersigns the certificate) ^\i^ \}wsql*^^ 
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present it at the postern-gate. The certificate explains the 
nature of their necessities^ and my steward acts on his dis- 
cretionr 

* " Mammaj I see them ! " exclaimed Lady Theresa. 

^ " Perhaps your Grace may think that they might be 
relieved without all this ceremony," said Mr. Lyle, 
extremely confused. " But I agree with Henry and Mr. 
Coningsby, that Ceremony is not, as too commonly sup- 
posed, an idle form. / wish the people constantly and 
visibly to comprehend that Property is their protector 
and their friend^ 

< " My reason is with you, Mr. Lyle," said the Duchess, 
" as well as my heart^^ 

* They came along the valley, a procession of Nature^ 
whose groups an artist might have studied. The old man, 
who loved the pilgrimage too much to avail himself of the 
privilege of a substitute accorded to his grey hairs, came 
in person with his grandchild and his staff. There also 
came the widow with her child at the breast, and others 
clinging to her form ; some sorrowful faces, and some 
pale ; many a serious one, and now and then a frolic 
glance ; many a dame in her red cloak^ and many a maiden 
with her light basket ; curly-headed urchins with demure 
looks, and sometimes a stalwart form baffled for a time of 
the labour which he desired. But not a heart there that did 
not bless the bell that sounded from the tower of St. 
Genevieve 1 '—Pp. 104, 105, 106, 107, 108. 

If this is a Protestant's description, what would a 
Papist's be of a similar scene? The foregoing display 
was evidently for proselyting and pauperizing ; and if our 
author had consulted a ^ Catholic/ had had one at his ' 
elbow, in fact been one himself, he could not have laboured 
more effectually to decry the law of the land respecting 
the poor, and to glorify the old system of vagrancy under 
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the monks. This has ever been the object of the popish 
writers, and its effects are visible amongst the poor to this 
day. 

^ The Duke talks to me of Conservative-principles; but 
he does not inform me what they are. I observe, indeed, 
a party in the State whose rule it is to consent to no 
change, until it is clamorously called for, and then instantly 
to yield; but those are Concessionary, not Conservative 
principles. This party treats institutions as we do our 
pheasants, they preserve only to destroy them. But is 
there a statesman among these Conservatives who offers us 
a dogma for a guidej or defines any great political truth 
which we should aspire to establish? It seems tome a 
barren thing — this Conservatism — an unhappy cross-breed; 
the mule of politics that engenders nothing.^ — P. 109. 

This is just what Bolingbroke and the Jacobites taught 
—a kind of high Toryism similar to Absolutism. 

* Comprehending their duties^ they fulfilled them without 
affectation^ with earnestness^ and with that effect which 
springs from a knowledge of the subject. The consequences 
were visible in the tone of the peasantry being superior to tiiat 
which we too often witness. The ancient feudal feeling 
that lingers in these sequestered haunts, is an instrument 
which, when skilfully wieldedj may be productive of vast 
social benefit. The Duke understood this well; and his 
family had imbibed all his views, and seconded them. 
Lady Everingham, once more in the scene of her past life, 
resumed the exercise of gentle offices^ as if she had never 
ceased to be a daughter of the house^ and as if another 
domain had not its claims upon her solicitude. Coningsby 
was often the companion of herself and her sister in their 
pilgrimages of charity and kindness. 

^ The moral influence of residence furnishes some of the 
most interesting traits of our nalionaX TSi<axv?CL^x^« ^Y^^ 
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presence of this power was very apparent througliout the 
district that surrounded Beaumanoir. The ladies of that 
house were deeply sensible of the responsibility of their 
position^ — P. 109. 

This is the parochial system I have elsewhere described, 
viz. the setting up of the minister and the wife of the 
patron of the living in each parish as Lord Abbot and 
Lady Superior. 

' Peasantry.'— P. 125. 

* When Henry vii. called his first Parliament, there 
were only twenty-nine temporal peers to be found, and even 
some of them took their seats illegally, for they had been 
attainted. Of those twenty-nine not five remain, and they, 
as the Howards for instance, are not Norman nobility. 
We owe the English peerage to three sources : the spolia- 
tion of the Church; the open and flagrant sale of its 
honours by the elder Stuarts ; and the boroughmongering 
of our own times. Those are the three main sources of 
the existing peerage of England, and in my opinion dis- 
graceful ones.' — ^P. 126. 

I wish it to be observed, that in this passage our * Pro- 
testant ' author remembers the ^ Howards,' and that by the 
^ elder Stuarts ' he means the Protestant James i., and 
not Charles n. and James ii. the Papist. 

Li the forthcoming autobiography, he can now give a 
list of his own * creations,' who are most of them, spiri- 
tual and temporal, stout advocates of his Absolutism and 
Sacerdotalism. 

* Sidonia was descended from a very ancient and noble 
family of Arragon, that, in the course of ages, had given 
to the state many distinguished citizens. In ihe priesthood 
its members had been peculiarly eminent. Besides several 
prelates^ they counted among their number an Archbishop 
of Toledo ; and a Sidonia, in a season of great danger and 
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difficulty, had exercised for a aeries of years the paramount 
office of Grand Inquisitor. 

* Yet, strange as it may sound, it is nevertheless a fact^ 
of which there is no lack of evidence, that this illustrious 
family during all this period^ in common with two-thirds of 
the Arragonese nobility, secretly adhered to the ancient faith 
and ceremonies of their fathers — a belief in the unity of 
the God of Sinai, and the rites and observances of the 
laws of Moses.' — P. 153. 

This is a most extraordinary confession to make of his 
countryman. This Sidonia must have been a vile wretch, 
quite dissimilar to the Protestant martyrs that our author 
and his characters sneer at. The character of Sidonia is 
said to have been drawn for one of the Eothschilds. Our 
author has made him a Sacerdotalist and Absolutist. With 
respect to the Jews of Spain passing themselves off as 
Christians, the author has not a word of reprobation ; their 
case was certainly very hard, of course, but they went into 
Spain as they go everywhere to make money, and when 
they saw persecution coming on, they should have left. 
The author on pp. 154, 155 is justly very bitter against 
the persecution of the Jews by the Inquisition of Spain, 
but amongst all this he calls it the ^holy' office, and 
speaks of the * pure Christians,' meaning of course the old 
Komanists in contradistinction to the Nuevos Christianos, 
and uses the term ^Catholic' faith. Another strange 
thing is, that although he says a ^ Sidonia for a series of 
years held the office of Grand Inquisitor,' and afterwards 
that a Sidonia ^ was one of the first summoned before the 
Inquisition,' there are several pages hereabouts very 
foggy and mysterious; but, as I have before said, this 
hazy halo of Hebrewisms is doubtless purposely introduced 
to draw attention from the Italian side of his pedigree. 

^ The young Sidonia was /ortunate m \\v^ Votot ^^^\sn. 
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his father had procured for him, and who devoted to his 
charge all the resources of his trained intellect and vast 
and varied erudition. A Jemit before the Eevolution (of 
France in 1830), since then an exiled Liberal leader, now a 
member of the Spanish Cortes, Rebello was always a Jew^ 
—P. 157. 

The foregoing passage is so exceedingly subtle that I 
must say with the poet, 

* Honest, honest lago, 
If that thoa be'st a devil I cannot kill thee.' 

Fancy any one being ^ fortunate ' in having such a tutor 
as this. Eenegade he could not be, for it is once a Jesuit 
always a Jesuit ; this one was worse than a renegade, viz. 
tlie personification of double-dyed deceit. The creation 
of such a character shows that our author cannot be a Jew, 
or he would not so foul his own nest ; but, as he can see 
no harm in such an one, when he has a ^ trained intellect 
and vast and varied erudition,' may he not have had Eebello 
for a tutor himself? Contarini's father was Max/ and 
his mother * of the old faith ' ! The coming autobiography 
should throw some light upon this ! , All other people can 
recollect their very earliest tutors, and what became of 
them. 

* No Minister of State had such communication with 
secret agents and political spies as Sidonia. He held 
relations with all the clever outcasts of the world. The 
catalogue of his acquaintance in the shape of Greeks, 
Armenians, Moors, secret Jews, Tartars, Gipsies, wander- 
ing Poles and Carbonari, would throw a curious light on 
those subterranean agencies of which the world in general 
knows so littley^xxt which exercise so great an influence on 
public events.' — P. 160. 

To this list he might have added the Jesuits. I should 
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think he had had an early introduction to one Eebello^ a 
tator. As to the great Jewish bankers and their mode 
of accumulating money, it has always struck me that they 
must have been backed up and assisted by the whole body 
of money-lending Jews in. concert. 

* People may be represented without periodical elections 
of neighbours, who are incapable to maintain their interests/ 
—P. 164. 

This is in strict accordance with the bearings of other 
portions of his works, in which he surpasses even Sir 
Robert Filmer in his advocacy for paternal government, 
and very nearly approaches the superpolitic asiom of * one 
Bishop and one King,' — the Pope. 

* Purgatory.'— P. 167. 

^You will observe one curious trait,' said Sidonia to 
Coningsby, * in the history of this country — the depository 
of power is always unpopular ; all combine against it ; it 
always falls. Power was deposited in the great Barons ; 
the Church, using the King for its instrument, crushed 
the great Barons. Power was deposited in the Church ; 
the King, bribing the Parliament, plundered the Church* 
Power was deposited in the King ; the Parliament, using 
the People, beheaded the Eling, expelled the King, changed 
the King, and, finally, for a King substituted an adminis- 
trative officer* For one hundred and fifty years power 
has been deposited in the Parliament, and for the last 
sixty or seventy years it has been becoming more and 
more unpopular. In 1830 it was endeavoured by a recon- 
struction to regain the popular affection ; but, in truth, as 
the Parliament then only made itself more powerful, it 
has only become more odious. As we see that the Barons, 
the Church, the King, have in turn devoured each other, 
and that the Parliament, the last devourer, remains, it is 
impossible to resist the impression that tK\a bod.y q\^ V.^ 
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doomed to be destroyed; and he is a sagacious statesman 
who may detect in what form and in what quarter the 
great consumer will arise.' — Pp. 173, 174. 

There are only two classes of controversialists who talk 
of the Church having been * plundered' at the Refor- 
mation, — one, the Nonconformists, who allege that one 
church was despoiled to endow another now almost equally 
corrupt; and the others are the Eomanists. No real 
Protestant ever yet called the Reformation robbery. As 
to our author stating that at the Revolution of 1688 
Uhe king was superseded by an administrative officer,* 
this is evidently stated for the purpose of inducing the 
high-flying Tories to go in for obtaining more power for the 
Crown. There can be no doubt as to * what quarter' he 
believes the * great consumer' will arise from. It cannot 
be Republicanism, in his estimation, that is to eat up the 
* grovelling tyranny of self-government,' as he elsewhere 
calls the * Commons House of Parliament,' but must 
therefore be paternal government. He has not only by 
inference named it, but endeavoured to effect it by his 
advocacy of Imperialism and Sacerdotalism. 

^Man is made to adore and to fley: but if you will 
not command him, if you give him nothing to worship^ he 
will fashion his own divinities, and find a chieftain in his 
own passions. 

* But where can we ^ni. faith in a nation of sectaries'^ 
Who can feel loyalty to a sovereign of Downing Street f 

^England is governed by Downing Street; once it was 
governed by Alfred and Elizabeth.' — P. 176. 

Here even the despotic Elizabeth, though a Protes- 
tant, must needs be brought in to strengthen his plea 
for absolute government. Jesuitry itself could not have 
concocted a more cunning ^ fetch ' for the purpose than 
this. 
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* You never observe a great intellectual movement in 
Europe in which the Jews do not greatly participate. 
The first Jesuits were Jewa^ — ^P. 183. 

Comment upon this is superfluous. He does not say if 
this includes ^converted' Jews; but as he does not say 
it does not, it may do so. He alleges that the Nuevos 
Christianos of that race in Spain made good Inquisitors. 

^ And as for great writers^ the catalogue is not blank. 
What are all the schoolmen, Aquinas himself, to Mai- 
monides? and as for modem philosophy, all springs from 
SpinozaJ 

This is rich 1 Who on earth but a Papist, or a Sidonia, 
or a de Israeli would think of placing a drowsy, frowsy old 
monk of the thirteenth century at the head of great writers? 
Fancy his passing over Grotius or Milton, who, besides his 
all-but-divine poems and prose in English, wrote also in 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Italian. This passage, too, is 
but a poor glorification of the Jews to cite the renegade 
infidel Spinoza, whom Locke and Newton ignored. In a 
few pages hereabouts, there is another great pothering up 
of the hazy halo of Hebrewisms, but not quite sufiicient 
to cause an obscuration of the cloven foot of Absolutism 
and Sacerdotalism. 

* Henry Sydney was full of church architecture^ national 
sports^ restoration of the order of the Peasantry^ and was 
to maintain a constant correspondence on these and similar 
subjects with Eustace LyU^ — P. 189. 

This Eustace Lyle, it will be remembered, is the modest, 
bashful, shy (especially with women) young Komanist 
who has revived the customs of St. Genevieve. These 
young folks are the * new generation ' of the * adore and 
obey' school, who, at the instigation of wire-pullers, 
indoctrinate each other. 

( a Why, it's the cause of our glorious institutions " «aisL 
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Coningsby. "-4 Crown rohhed of its prerogatives; a Church 
controlled by a Commission ; an Aristocracy that does not 
leadr 

* " Under whose genial influence, the order of the 
Peasantry J * a country's pride,' has vanished from the face 
of the land," said Henry Sydney, " and is succeeded by 
a race of serfs, who are called labourers, and who burn 
ricks." 

* " Under which," continued Ooningsby, " the Crown 
has become a cipher; the Church a sect; the NohUity 
drones ; and the People drudges." 

* " Kead Harrington; turn over Algernon Sydney; and 
you will see how the minds of the English leaders in the 
seventeenth century were saturated with the Venetian type. 
And they at length succeeded. William iii. found them out 
in an instant. He told the Whig leaders, * I will not be 
a Doge.' He balanced parties ; he baffled them as the 
Puritans baffled them fifty years before. The reign of 
Anne was a struggle between the Venetian and the 
English systems. Two great Whig nobles, Argyle and 
Somerset, worthy of seats in the Council of Ten, forced 
their Sovereign on her death-bed to change the Ministry. 
They accomplished their object. They brought in a new 
family on their own terms. George I. was a Doge; 
George ii. was a Doge ; they were what William iii;, a 
great man, would not be. George iii. tried not to be a 
Doge, but it was impossible materially to resist the deeply* 
laid combination. He might get rid of the Whig magni- 
ficoes, but he could not rid himself of the Venetian 
constitution. And a Venetian constitution did govern 
England from the accession of the House of Hanover 
until 1832. Now I do not ash you^ Vere, to relinquish 
the political tenets which in ordinary times would have 
been your inheritance. All I say is, the constitution intro- 
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duced by your ancestors having been subverted by their 
descendants your contemporaries, beware of still holding 
Venetian principles of government when you have not a 
Venetian constitution to govern with. Do what I am 
damffy what Henry Sydney and Buckhurst are doing, 
what other men that 1 could mention are doing^ hold 
yourself aloof from political parties which, from the 
necessity of things, have ceased to have distinctive prin- 
ciples, and are therefore practically only factions; and 
wait and see, whether with patience^ energy^ honour, and 
Christian faith, and a desire to look to the national welfare 
and not to sectional and limited interests— whether, I say, 
we may not discover some great pHnciples to guide us, to 
which we may adhere, and which then, if true, will 
ultimately guide and contrM others."' — Pp. 192, 193. 

Here our author tries to persuade his followers (in 
order to get them back to absolute monarchy and priestly 
government) that the Whigs had established a kind of 
Venetian Kepublic to frighten them. They had done 
nothing of the kind. They were wiser in their generation 
than the Tories, and simply curtailed or limited the power 
.of the monarch to prevent the whole fabric being swept 
away by a republic. This twaddle about Harrington 
and Sydney is all moonshine. He could never have read 
them. Harrington was no advocate of half-measures ; in 
all his works he is for a genuine republic, quite as much 
so as Milton is in his prose, who went so far as to advo- 
cate a government ^ without a single person or House 
of Lords.' As for Algernon Sydney, great mistakes pre- 
vail respecting him. A careful perusal of his Discourses 
on Government reveal the fact that he was simply an 
advocate of limited in preference to absolute monarchy. 
(This Locke and all subsequent writers on Government 
have also done.) He nowhere, not in a am^^^i ^^XL\&\isyi^ 

£ 
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evinces a preference for a republic. He certainly by 
inference, and by inference only, intimates a preference 
for a moderate republic to an absolute monarchy or 
tyranny. I believe many who have alluded to the works 
of these authors have never read them. Hume in one 
place says Sydney's works * contain principles such as the 
best and most dutiful subjects embrace; ' and in another 
he classes them with the works of Ealph Thoryas, Locke, 
and Hoadley, * as despicable in style and matter.' 

* The Whigs are worn out, Conservatism is a sham, and 
Eadicalism is pollution.'— P. 193. 

It is superfluous asking our author if he believes this to 
be the case. His action in the matter shows that he does. 
There were only two alternatives to these- — Bepublicanism 
and Absolutism. He has takAi up the latter. 

* There rose that fane^ the pride and boast of Cambridge, 
not unworthy to rank among the chief temples of Christen- 
dom. Its vast form was exaggerated in the uncertain 
hour; part shrouded in the deepest darkness, while a 
fiood of silver light suffused its southern* side, distinguished 

with revealing beam the huge ribs of its buttresses, and 
bathed with mild lustre its airy pinnacles. 

* " Where is the spirit that raised these walls ? " thought 
Coningsby.' — P. 194. 

One would take our author for ^ a modem bricklayer 
of Babel, yclept an architect,' whose whole thoughts were 
concentrated upon erections 'beautified exquisitely to 
outvie the Papists.' 

*Sir Baptist Placid, vague about expenditure, but 
repeatedly declaring that " there could be no difficulty on 
that head." He, however, had a moral objection to sub- 
scribing to the races — and that was a great point at 
Darlford. Sir Baptist would subscribe a guinea per 
annum to the infirmary, and the same to all religious 
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societies without any distinction of sects — but races, it was 
not tlie sunij £100 per annum^ but the principle. He had 
a moral objection.' — Pp. 199, 200. 

This passage is another proof of what I have said. 
All his sneers are levelled against Dissent, Moderate 
Churchmen, and Liberals. This Baptist niight work 
with Moderate Churchmen, Presbyterians, Congrega- 
tionalistSy and Wesleyans, but not with such a sect as our 
author's. He would be more consistent. Hence these 
sneers. • 

* In an enlightened age, the monarch on the throne, 
free from vulgar prejudices and the corrupt interest of the 
subject, becomes again divine.' — P. 220. 

* " I suspect the rever.se," replied Sidonia. " The 
tendency of advanced civilisation is in. truth to pure 
Monarchy. Jdionarchy is indeed a government which 
requires a high degree of civilisation for its full develop^ 
ment. It needs the support of free laws and manners, 
and of a widely-diffused intelligence; Political compro- 
mises are not to be tolerated except at periods of rude 
transition. An educated nation recoils from the imperfect 
vicariate of what is called a representative government. 
Your House, of Commons, that has absorbed all other 
powers in the State, will in all probability fall more rapidly 
than it rose.'' '—P. 220. 

The * politic fetches ' in these two passages, advocating 
what I should call red royalty, could not be surpassed by 
Jesuitry itself. 

There is, nevertheless, a prodigious amount of low 
cunning in all these things. It would really appear that 
these gentry are so thickly encased in their own vanity 
and conceit as to believe that no one can see through 
them. They take it that the stupid party includes all tha 
world but themselves. 
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^Prieist' for parson used. — P. 220. 

^ Sidonia was to dine at Lord Monmouth's the day after 
he met Lucretia, and afterwards they were all to meet at 
a ball much talked of^ and to which invitations were 
much sought, and which was to be given that evening by 
the Baroness S. de R d.'— P. 225. 

By the foregoing passage it appears that Sidonia was 
not Baron S. Eothschild, but he is said to stand for one 
of the numerous members of this family, and as he 
evidently embraced the *new movement/ it would be 
interesting to know which it was. Milton says that ^ all 
Orientals are addicted to slavery, but that the Jews are 
born" to il from the womb.' The cause of this curious 
fact is that they cannot adopt a democracy, because they 
believe in and look for an -earthly king for a Messiah. 

*"He is such a devotee of Oxford; quite a monk; and 
you, too, Mr. Coningsby^ are much occupied." ' — P. 229. 

*"They were about to make an expedition into the 
antique citi/ of Paris^ to visit some old hotels which 
retained their character ; especially they had heard much 
of the hotel of the Apchbishop of Sensj with its fortified 
court-yard* Coningsby expressed great interest in the 
subject^ and showed Aome kuowUdge.^^ ' — P. 236. 

^ " For it is the sacred city of study, of learning, and of 
faith, and the declining beam is resting on the dome of 
the Eadcliffe^ lingering on the towers of Christ Church 
and Magdalen, sanctifying the spires and pinnacles of lioly 
St. Mary V"— P. 249. 

In the three foregoing quotations his owl, bat, or daw- 
like proclivities peep out again. Fancy an archbishop 
having a * fortified ' court-yard. How about the * peace- 
compelling crosier' in the Revolutionary Epic? 

*"The Crown. has been stript of every one of its pre- 
rogatives. Every one knows that the constitution in 
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Church and State no longer exists. The Upper House is 
only a court of revieto. I have no faith in the remedial 
quality of a Government carried on by a neglected 
democracy, \fho for three centuries have received no 
education/' ' 

« 

* " And yet," said Coningsby, f ^ the only way to 
terminate class legislation is not to entrust power to 
classes. The only power that has no class sympathies is 
the sovereign." '—Pp. 255, 256, 257. 

All this clearly shows that our author is not only a red 
Koyalist, but a red-hot one. These three centuries would 
just carry us back to the period of the Eeformation, and 
by the allusion he insinuates that the poor have received 
no education since then, Milton (I quote from memory) 
says : * Then (at the Keformation) was the sacred Bible 
sought out of the dusty corner where profane falsehood 
and neglect had thrown it, the schools were opened, and • 
divine and human learning raked out of the embers of 
forgotten tongues.' 

* But, in my opinion^ if democracy be combated only by 
Conservatism^ democracy will triumph, and at no distant 
date.' 

Now, as our author has never opposed it with anything 
but Imperialism and Sacerdotalism, we know what he 
would have others do if he could onlv persuade, or get 
the power to compel them. 

* Parliamentary representation was the device of a ruder 
age, but it exhibits many symptoms of desuetude. 

* In a word, true wisdom lies in the policy that would 
effect its ends by the influence of opinion, and yet by the 
means of existing forms. Nevertheless, if we are forced 
to revolutions^ let us propose to our consideration the idea ' 
of 2ifree monarchy^ established on fundamental laws, itself 
the apex of a vast pile of municipal acA Vi^"?i5L ^^^sc^- 
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ment, ruling an educated people^ represented by a free 
and intellectual press. Before such a royal authority^ 
supported by such a national opinion, the sectional 
anomalies of our country would disappear.*. Under such 
a system, where qualification would not he parliamentaTy, 
but personal^ even . statesmen would be educated ; we 
should have no more diplomatists who could not speak 
French; no more bishops ignorant of theology ; no more 
generals-in-chief who never saw a field/ — P. 257. 

Then follows a description of the process by which we 
are to be taught to obey this *free' monarchy, and to 
adore the ^ Church.' 

* f^ How would you deal with their spiritual necessities f 
You think you can combat political infidelity in a nation 
by the principle of enlightened loyalty; how would you 
encounter religious infidelity in a State ? By what means 
is the principle of profound reverence to be revived? How, 
in short, is man to be led to adore? *^ 

* " Ah ! that is a subject which I have not forgotten," 
replied Coningsby. "I know from your letters how 
deeply it has engaged your thoughts. I confess to you 
that it has often filled mine with perplexity and depression. 
When we were at Eton, and botii of us impregnated 
with the contrary prejudices in which we had been brought 
up, there was still between us one common ground of 
sympathy and trust ; we reposed with confidence and 
affection in the bosom of our Church^ ' 

Then he goes on to say that ' ^^ all ties between Church 
and State are abolished but those which tend to its 
degradation. A sectarian assembly appoints the bishops 
of the Church (it is our Sacerdotalist Premiers who 
appoint now). They may appoint twenty Hoadleys. 
James ll. was expelled because he appointed a Catholic. 
•Modern history is a history of church spoliations. And 
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by whom f Not by the people ; not by the democracy. 
No; it ia the emperor^ the king, the feudal baron, the 
court minion. The estate of the Church is the estate of 
thepeopley so long as the Church is governed on its real 
principlea. The Church is the medium by which the 
despised and degraded classes assert the native equality of 
many and vindicate the rights and power of intellect. It 
made, in the darkest hour of Norman rule, the son of a 
Saxon pedlar Primate of England, and placed Nicholas 
Breakspear, a Hertfordshire peasant^ on the throne of the 
Casears. It would do as great things now if it were 
divorced from the degrading and tyrannical connection 
that enchains it. You would have other sons of peasants 
bishops of England instead of men appointed to that 
sacred ofEce solely because they were the needy scions of 
a factitious aristocracy; men of gross ignorance, profligate 
habits, and grinding extortion, who have disgraced the 
Episcopal throne and profaned the altar." 

* " But surely you cannot justly extend such a descrip- 
tion to the present bench % " 

* " Surely not ; I speak of the past— of the past that has 
produced so much present evil. We live in decent times 
— frigid, latitudinarian, alarmed, decorous. A priest is 
scarcely deemed in our days a fit successor of the authors 
of the Gospels if he be not the editor of a Greek play ; 
and he who follows St. Paul must now at least have been 
private tutor of some young nobleman who has taken a 
good degree ! And then you are all astonished that 
the Church is not universal! Why I nothing but the 
indestructibleness of its principles, however feebly pur- 
sued, could have maintained even the disorganised body 
that still survives." 

* " And yet, my dear Coningsby, with all its past errors 
and all its present deficiencies, it ia b^ xVi'^i Qj\v\sct^— ^ 
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would have said until I listened to you to-niglit — ^by the 
Church alone that I see any chance of regenerating the 
national character. The parochial system^ though shaken 
by the fatal Poor Laio^ is still the most andmtj the most 
comprehensive, and the most popular institution of the 
country ; the younger priests are, in general, men whose 
souls are awake to the high mission which they have to 
fulfil, and which their predecessors so neglected; there 
is, I think, a rising feeling in the community that 
Parliamentary intercourse in matters ecclesiastical *hds not 
tended either to the spiritual or the material elevation of 
the humbler orders. Divorce the Church from the State 
and the spiritual power that struggled against the brute 
force of the dark ages^ against tyrannical monarchs and 
barbarous barons^ will struggle again in opposition to 
rnflaences of a different form, but of a similar tendency, 
equally selfish, equally insensible, equally barbarizing. 
The priests of God are the tribunes of the people. O, 
Ignorant I that with such a mission they should ever have 
cringed in the antechambers of ministers, or bowed before 
Parliamentary committees ! " 

* " The Utilitarian system is dead," said Coningsby. 
*\ It has passed through the heaven of philosophy like a 
hail-storm — cold, noisy, sharp, and peppering, and it has 
melted away. And yet can we wonder that it found some 
success, when we consider the political ignorance and 
social torpor which it assailed? Anointed kings turned 
into chief magistrates, and therefore much overpaid; 
estates of the realm changed into Parliaments of virtual 
representation^ and therefore requiring real reform; Iioly 
Church transformed into national establishment, and 
therefore grumbled at by all the nation for whom it was 
not supported. What an inevitable harvest of sedition, 
Badicalism, infidelity ! I really think there is no society, 
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however great its resources, that could long resist the 
united influences of cliief magistrate^ mrtual represefitatiorij 
and Church establishment I " 

*"I have immense faith in the new generations*^ said 
Millbank eagerly. 

' " It is a holj/ thing to see a State saved by its youth,** 
said Coningsby ; and then he added, in a tone of humility j 
if not of depression, "But what a taskl What a variety 
of qualities, what a combination of circumstances is requisite! 
What tright abilities and what noble patience! What con- 
Jidencefrom the people^ what favour from the Most High!" 

* " But He will favour us," said Millbank. " And I 
say to. you as Nathan said unto David, *Thou art the 
man ! ' You were our leader at Eton ; the friends of your 
heart and boyhood still cling and cluster round you ! they 
are all men whose position forces them into public life. It 
is a nucleus of honour, faith, and power. You have only 
to dare. And will you not dare I " ' 

Here we perceive that our author is for introducing his 
* new movement ' * by means of existing forms,' one of 
which is a * free monarchy.' This * free ' is evidently an 
absolute in contradistinction to a limited monarchy. Here, 
too, we see that he advocates society standing upon its 
head or ^apex,' for he commences with an absolute 
monarchy as the basis of his theory, and ' qualifications,' 
too, are ^ not to be Parliamentary but personal.' This is 
personal government in all its nakedness. How long 
would his ^ free and intellectual press' (except that sub- 
sidized from Peter's Pence) exist under such rule ? About 
as long as it remained in India when he cyime into 
power! Having shown how to establish Absolutism by 
his * enlightened royalty,' he next proceeds to attend to 
our * spiritual necessities/ and describes how we may be 
^ led to adore.' I give his own woxda^ ^t >Jcvft!Sfe ^\ ^«>ak 
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hero. This he would do under ^existing forms/ the 
^ bosom of our Church ; ' but this Church, he says, is not 
DOW carried out according to its ^original and essential 
cliaracter/ and would have to be renovated by the 
ritualistic process, doubtless. It will be here noted that 
our author was for separation of Church and State at 
that time, and the Oxford Tractarians at first advocate 
this, thinking that they should be able to coerce their 
flocks into adopting their views by ecclesiastical pressure ; 
but some time afterwards they discovered (on having a 
Sacerdotalist Prime Minister, with numerous coadjutors 
who were patrons of livings, at the head of affairs), that 
the Archbishops, Bishops, Deans, etc., and then tlie 
common livings, were being so frequently filled and 
augmented with High and extreme High Churchmen, it 
would be better to delay the operation until they were all 
so filled, and they had had time to indoctrinate the rising 
or ^new generation.' There is something most pathetic 
here in our author's deploring the fact that the House of 
Commons (or rather the Prime Minister, if he is not a 
Sacerdotalist) may appoint twenty Hoadleys (who was 
simply a very moderate reformer), and yet that poor 
King James ii. had to bolt the course for appointing only 
one Papist. That sewing on the head of his father was 
by no means a consolatory subject for reflection, and, 
I expect, was the real cause of his running away. Fancy 
calling the ^Estate of the Church' the ^Estate of the 
People.' The Church, ever since the days of Bede, has 
been constantly robbing and pauperizing the poor. (See 
his accouyt of the distribution of ecclesiastical revenues in 
his time.) Then, again, as to the Church preaching ^ the 
natural equality of man.' Why, it preaches * society' 
both in the pulpit and the palace, amongst the bare- 
breasted and bare-armed peeresses, ^ ^spiritual ««uperior««, 
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pass^tom, and ma««ter8«/ implicit obedience Mowljr and 
reverently to all their betters.' Here, too, we have again 
the monkish comparison of the old parochial system and 
the new Poor Law, and a bare-faced, racy rhapsody as to 
how the ^priests' of the Church struggled ag^nst the 
tyrants of old in favour of the people, when we know 
that by precept and practice, and neglect of the poor, they 
not only prepared their ^sufferance and subjection' for 
the *vile tyrants to get up and ride/ but they actually 
held the stirrups; and yet he has the abominable impudence 
to call them the ^ tribunes of the people/ 

In the davs of Bede one-fourth of the whole ecclesiastical 
revenues were distributed amongst the poor, and another 
one-fourth went for the repair of churches ; both these 
shares the ^ tribunes of the people ' have since seized for 
themselves, and now ^ send the hat round ' to make up 
the deficiency, and pride themselves upon having the 
character of being good beggars. If the tone of all these 
extracts from our author's works, together with the Tracts 
for the TimeSj Messrs. Paget's and Ward's Puseyite Tales^ 
and the class of literature both within and without the 
public press which has been engendered by it, be carefully 
compared, they will be found to correspond exactly in aim, 
tone, and effect to the literature sown broadcast amongst 
our ancestors when Charles the First's wife, and Laud, and 
James ii., and their coadjutors endeavoured to re-establish 
absolute monarchy and Popery. Another similar contest 
between these forces and liberty is again approaching. 

It will be the third, and last, and death struggle next 
time. . There were three similar struggles in France, in 
1793, 1848, and in 1870. The Fates have decreed that 
we must follow the fashions set by fair France^ 

' Gay sprightly land of mirth and social eaae.' 
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The 'religioDs' booses tiiere are nov broken up. 
Tbeir bite crawUng inmarp< ue inTadiiig oar ooaslSy mnd 

'Svann. like keotts fron. ti^ bed of 5ik.' 



Thej win be met with in the tbmpe of tnton, goTemesses, 
XaAj helps, nones, and the like; and shall we not, O 
fathers and mothers of oor beloTed British Tonths and 
maidens, -be prepared for the ' vanqoishing and nncasing 
of craft and sobtle^ ' % We most see to it at once ; we 
most look not only, to oor own homes and families, hot 
to those of oor poorer brethren. They come here not 
for protection only, hot to betray their protectors. We 
most do the work effectoallj next time. We most make 
a clean sweep not only of them, hot of their ^abortive 
spawn' already amongst os, and see that they are all 
safely ^ cast withoot the danger of this travailing and 
throbbing kingdom.' 

A little time sind a little rope most be given them. 
They will soon reveal themselves. They cannot long act 
the lamb ; bdt the moment the asylom is abosed, we must 
be up and doing. 

* " O river ! " he said, " that rollest to my mistress, bear 
her, bear her my heart ! "—P. 263. 

This is taken from Petrarch^ Sonnet 44. . 

< Peasant.'— P. 264. 

* Sir Joseph was extremely astonished when Coningsby 
replied that he thought, under no .circumstances, should 
any appointment in the Koyal Household be dependent 
on the voice of the House of Commons, though he was 
far from admiring the " friends-of-her-youth " principle, 
which he looked upon as very impertinent.' 

*"But surely," said Sir Joseph, "the Minister being 
responsible to Parliament, it must follow that all great 
offices of State should be filled at his discretion ? " 
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* " But where do you find this principle of Ministerial 
responsibility ? " inquired .Coningsby. 

^^^ And is not a Minister responsible to his Sovereign? " 
inquired Millbank. 

^Sir Joseph seemed a little confused. He had always 
heard that Ministers were responsible to Parliament ; and 
he ha.d a vague, conviction, notwithstanding the reanimat- 
ing loyalty of the Bed-Chamber Plot, that the Sovereign 
of England was a nonentity. He took refuge in indefinite 
expressions, and observed, ^^The responsibility of Ministers 
is surely a constitutional doctrine I " 

* " The Ministers of the Crown are responsible to their 
master ; they are not the Ministers of Parliaments^ 

* " But then, you know, virtually," said Sir Joseph, " the 
Parliament, that is, the House of Commons, governs the 
country." 

* " It did before 1832," said Coningsby ; "but that is all 
past now. We got rid of- that with the Venetian Con- 
stitution." 

* " The Venetian Constitution 1 " said Sir Joseph. 
*'^Tp be sure," said Millbank. ** We were governed 

iti this country by the Venetian Constitution from the 
accession of the Hoi^se of Hanover. But that yoke is 
past. And now I hope .we are. in a state of transition 
from the Italian Dogeship to the English Monarchy,^ 

^ '^ King, Lords, and Commons, the Venetian Constitu- 
tion 1 " exclaimed Sir Joseph. 

* '* But they were phrases," s^id Coningsby, " not facts. 
The King was a Doge ; the Cabinet, the Council of Ten. 
Your Parliament, that you call Lords and Commons, was 
nothing more than the Great Council of Nobles." 

^" The resemblance was complete," said Millbank, " and 
no wonder, for it was not accidental ; the Venetian Con- 
stitution was intentionally copied^ 
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* " We should liave had the Venetian Republic in 1640,** 
said Coningsby, '^had it not been for the Puritans. Geneva 
beat Venice." 

* '^ I am sure these ideas are not very generally known," 
said Sir Joseph, bewildered. 

'"Because you have had your history written by the 
Venetian party," said Ooningsby, " and it has been their 
interest to conceal them"* — Pp. 266, 267. 

This sneer about the ' Bed-Chamber Plot' and ' friends 
of her youth,' must have reference, I think, to an abortive 
attempt to get some one placed about the young Queen 
favourable to the * new movement.* Here the Venetian 
Constitution theory is again propounded. Hume, the Tory 
and Freethinker, was the historian alluded to, so that our 
author's misrepresentation is very gross, as he mbst of 
necessity be an impartial critic. 

* '^ Of all that you have told me," said Edith, " nothing 
pleases me so much as your description of St. Genevieve. 
How much I should like to catch the deer at sunset on 
the heights 1 What a pretty drawing it would make ! " 

' ** You would like Eustace LyUy* said Ooningsby. " He 
is so shy and yet so ardent^ 

'" You have such a hand of friends. Oswald was saying 
tliis morning there was no one who had so many devoted 
friends!* 

< " We are all united hy sympathy. It is the only bond of 
friendship:* '—P. 269. 

This Eustace Lyle is the Papist who has * revived the 
customs of St. Genevieve,' and is trying to bribe the poor 
to Popery by feasting and pauperizing. See how quietly 
our author makes his hero's lady-love fall in with these 
views. 

* " Buckhurst is not in that sort of way : he swears by 
Henry Sydney^ a younger son of the duke, whom you- 
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don't know, and young Coningsby; a sort of new set; new 
ideas and all that sort of thing. Bean tells me a good 
deal about it ; and when I was staying with the Evering- 
hams, at Easter, they were full of it. Coningsby had just 
returned from his travels, and they were quite on the qui 
vive. Lady Everingham is one of their set. I don't 
know what it is exactly ; but I think we shall hear more 
of it:' 

^ '* A sort of animal magnetism, or unknown tongues, 
I take it from your description," said his companion. 

' <^ Well, I don't know what it is," said Mr. Melton ; 
^* but it has got hold of all the young fellows who have just 
come out Beau is a little bit himself. I had some idea 
of giving my mind to it, they made such a fuss about it at 
Everingham, but it requires a devilish deal of history^ I 
believe, and all that sort of thing^ ' — P. 284. 

We see now that the ^ new movement ' had made con- 
siderable progress amongst the young dilettanti. 

^ ^^ I had no idea your ladyship was a member of the 
Movement party.'* ' — ^P. 288. 

* What sympathy could there exist between Coningsby 
and the " great Conservative party," that for ten years in 
an age of revolution had never promulgated a principle ; 
whose only intelligible and consistent policy seemed to be 
an attempt, very grateful of course to the feelings of an 
English Royalist, to revive IHsh Puritanism ; who, when 
in power in 1835, had used that power only to evince 
their utter ignorance of Church principles ; and who were 
at this moment, when Coningsby was formally solicited to 
join their. ranks^ in open insurrection against the prerogatives 
of the English Monarchy ? '—P. 295. 

These are our author's words. This representing Con- 
servatism ^ as in open insurrection against the prerogatives 
of the English Monarchy,' really souud& «>s^ \WQ.^\sa 
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and his were rearing another Pretender for us, another 
Peter Warbeck (who by the way was a Jew), or a Lambert 
Simnel, the etymon of whose name sounds marvellously . 
like one. 

^ " Before I support Conservative principles," continued 
Coningsby, " I merely wished to be informed what those 
principles aim to conserve. It would not appear to be the 
prerogatiiie of tJie Crown, since the principal portion of 
a Conservative oration now is an invective against a late 
royal act which they describe as a Bed-Chamber Plot. Is 
it the Church they wish to conserve I What is a threat- 
ened Appropriation Clause against an actual Church Com- 
mission in the hands of Parliaifnentary Laymen ? Could 
the Long Parliament have done worse? Well, then, if 
it's neither the Crovm nor the Church whose rights and 
privileges this Conservative party propose to vindicate, is 
it your House, the House of Lords, whose powers they 
are prepared to uphold*? Is it not notorious that the 
very, man whom you have elected as your leader in that 
House, declares among his Conservative adherents, that 
henceforth the assembly that used to furnish those very 
committees of great revolution nobles that you mention, 
is to initiate nothing ; and, without a struggle, is to subside 
into that undisturbed repose which resembles the Imperial 
tranquillity that secured the frontiers by paying tribute ? " ' 
—P. 297. 

This reads . like a passage from Bolingbroke or old 
Hobbes. 

' ^^ Let me see authority once more honoured ; a solemn 
reverence again the habit of our lives ; let .me see property 
acknowledging, as in the old days of faith^ that labour is 
his twin brother, and that the essence of all tenure is the 
performance of duty; let results such as these be brought 
ut, and let me participate, however feebly, in the great 
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fulfilment, and public life then indeed becomes a noble 
career, and a seat in Parliament an enviable distinction.'' ' 
—P. 299. 

This is a very pretty and all but perfect sketch of 
Absolutism and Sacerdotalism combined. It only wants 
one slight alteration which I will make, but for which I 
doubt if the author will thank me^ as it will let a certain 
cat out of the bag. * The old days of faith ' ought to be 
read ^ the days of the oJd faith.' 

* It was merry Christmas at St. Genevieve. There was 
a yule log blazing on «t?ery hearth, in that wide domain^ 
from the hall of the squire to the peasants roof. The 
Buttery Hatch was open for the whole week from noon to 
sunset; all comers might take their fill, and each carry 
away as much bold beef, white bread, and jolly ale as a 
strong man could bear in a basket with one hand. For 
every woman a red chak^ and a coat of broad cloth for 
every man. All day long, carts laden with fuel and warm 
raiment were traversing the various districts, distributing 
comfort and dispensing cheer. For a Christian gentleman 
of high degree was Eustace Lyle. 

^Within his hall, too, he holds his revel, and his 
beauteous bride welcomes their guests, from her noble 
parents to the faithful tenants of the house. All classes 
are mingled in the joyous equality that becomes the 
season, at once sacred and merry. There are carols for 
the eventful eve, and mummers for the festive day. 

^The Duke and Duchess, and every member of the 
family, had consented this year to keep their Christmas 
with the newly-married couple. Coningsby, too, was there, 
and all his friends. The party was numerous, gay, hearty, 
and happy ; for they were all united by sympathy. 

*They were planning that Henry Sydney should be 
appointed Lord of Misrule, or ordained Abbot oj \iuTe.a^o\v 
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at the least, so successful had been his revival of the 
Mummersj the Hobby-horse not forgotten. Their host 
had entrusted to Lord Henry the restoration of many old 
observances; and the joyous feeling which this celebration of 
Christmas had diffused throughout a very extensive district^ 
was a fresh argument in favour of Lord Henry's principle, 
that a mere mechanical mitigation of the material necessities 
of the humbler classes — a mitigation which must inevi- 
tably be very limited, can never alone avail sufficiently to 
ameliorate their condition ; that their condition is not 
merely ^* a knife-and-fork question," — to use the coarse 
and shalloio phrase of the Utilitarian school ; that a simple 
satisfaction of the grosser necessities of our nature will not 
make a happy people ; that you must cultivate the heart 
as well as seek to content the belly ; and that the surest 
means to elevate the character of the people is to appeal 
to their affections. 

* There is nothing more interesting than to trace pre- 
disposition. An indefinite yet strong sympathy with the 
peasantry of the realm had been one of the characteristic 
sensibilities of Lord Henry at Eton.' — Pp. 319, 320. 

It would be diflScult to guess what ' bold ' beef is, I 
think. The term would be scarcely correct, if it had been 
that of a baited bull that had stood his ground well. The 
touching scene here described was at the mansion of the 
Papist Eustace Lyle. It was for him the climax is reserved. 
It would not have done to describe it at the residence of a 
simple Conservative Churchman. The revival of the old 
system of pauperizing and proselytizing is neither right nor 
necessary. We all know that filling the belly is not improv- 
ing the mind, and that ceremonies and old forms do not 
fill the belly ; but if labourers are educated in their youth 
(they never were in the olden times), then a fair day's 
wages given for a fair day's work, they ought to be left to 
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choose their own amusements, which would not be to 
cringe and fawn amongst the supercilious lickplates at 
any * noble ' mansion. 

^ Every one of his friends and old companions were 
candidates^ and with sanguine prospects. Lord Henry was 
certain for a division of his county; Buckhurst harangued 
a large agricultural borough in his vicinity; Eustace Lyie 
and Yere stood in coalition for a Yorkshire town ; and 
Oswald Millbank solicited the suffrages of an important 
manufacturing constituency. Tliey sent their addresses to 
Coningshy. He was deeply interested as he traced in them 
tlie influence of his own mind ; often recognised the very 
expressions to which he had habituated them. Amid the 
confusion of a general election, no unimpassioned critic 
had time to canvass the language of an address to an 
isolated constituency ; yet an intelligent speculator on the 
movements of political parties might have detected in these 
public declarations some intimation of new viewSj and of a 
tone of political feeling that has unfortunately been too long 
absent from the public life of this country! — P. 839. 

This shows how very early the stupid party commenced 
their education, although they are not out of ' leading- 
strings ' yet. 

* They stand now on the threshold of public life. They 
are in the leash, but in a moment they will be slipped. 
What will be their fate ? Will they maintain in august 
assemblies and high places the great truths which in study 
and in solitude they have embraced ? Or will their courage 
exhaust itself in the struggle — their enthusiasm evapo- 
rate before hollow-hearted ridicule — their generous impulses 
yield with a vulgar catastrophe to the tawdry temptations 
of a low ambition ? Will their skilled intelligence subside 
into being the adroit tool of a corrupt party! Will 
Vanity confound their fortunes, or JeaXoxjLS^ -mNJast "^^vt 
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sympathies % Or will they remain brave, single, and true 
— refuse to bow before shadows and icorship phrases ? ' — 
P. 346. . 

So solicitous is our author to the last for the success of 
the ^new movement/ that he lectures the hero and 
heroine to the very end to stick to their principles, and 
implores them not to worship ' phrases.' These are the 
Whig and Venetian phrases, of course. He never wor- 
shipped phrases himself ! Not he, indeed I But he has 
ever since this prohibition of them been congenially and 
industriously employed in their manufacture for the 
edification and worship of the stupid party. 




CHAPTER III. 

sybil; OB, THE TWO NATIONS (BOUTLEDGE AND CO., 1846). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews. '—Disraeli's Coningabyy Book iv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.' — B. Disraeli in 
Conmgsby, Book viL chap. ii. p. 256. 

I HIS novel may truly be pronounced either as 
very silly or very subtle, but which either the 
name of the author or a careful perusal will 
easily determine. In the last page a confession 
is made to this effect : ^ And thus I conclude the last page 
of a work which, though its form be light and unpretending^ 
would yet aspire to suggest to its readers some considerations 
of a very opposite character J In it, as in the other novels, 
the heroes, heroines, and even passably good and clever 
people are without exception Bomanists, Puseyites, and 
Absolutists, and all the silly and bad ones are Moderate 
Churchmen, Dissenters, and Liberals. There cannot be 
two opinions, one would think, as to the object of all this. 
If an avowed Papist or red royalist had written but one 
such work in an opposite, that is, in a republican and 
eclectic strain, his friends would at once have branded 
him as a renegade. This is obviously a simple and infal- 
lible test, which every reader can at once apply by a careful 
perusal. The story commences, indeed, itv a * \\^c^ ^ksA 
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nnpretending ' way enongh, even in a ^golden saloon/ 
crammed with * young nobles ' of the * new generation/ 
who are drinking, betting, and lounging, on the eve of the 
Derby of 1837. These and such as these he endeavours 
in every work to indoctrinate with principles and * con- 
siderations of a very opposite character.' He is like the 
Jesuit propaganda of all ages and nations. He goes in 
for moving the young, and such of them, too, who in after 
years will have influence in moving others. These new 
principles are not the native freebom aspirations of young 
Englishmen, but, as I shall now proceed to show, the out- 
landish and ruthless sentiments of Absolutism and Sacer- 
dotalism. 

The all but beatified heroine of the story, Sybil, is the 
daughter of one Oerard, a descendant of a decayed but 
once titled ^ Catholic ' family. A blundering account is 
given as to how they have been kept out of the title and 
property by the fraud and trickery of another Romanist, a 
kind of half antiquary and half pedigree-monger named 
Baptist Hatton. This wretch (Hatton), it appears, had 
for a consideration caused a Whig noble of one of the * great 
Revolution families,' as he sneeringly calls them, to usurp 
the title and estates of his new protegee Gerard. The 
author apparently now repents of having portrayed such 
a Papist, causes him to relent somewhat, and incites a 
Chartist mob to create a riot, kill the earl, and by his aid 
rob tlie muniment room of the papers requisite to reinstate 
the Ilomanist family of Gerard, that Hatton might marry 
tho daughter and secure everything. Here the author, 
wishing still further to clear the character of Hatton the 
1'apist, relents again, and depicts him as giving up Sybil 
(before he is accepted). He then portrays her flitting 
hp^fiwsn a c^mvent and a coronet, and indoctrinating 

einofit in Komanism. This Egremont ultimately 
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marries her, his brother Lord Marney having been stoned 
to death by the rioters who robbed the muniment room 
of the papers with which Hatton transfers the property 
from the Marney to the Gerard family. When Egremont 
marries Sybil, the title is revived, so that there is no 
necessity for the Papist Hatton to appear again as a plotter, 
and his robbery of the deeds is condoned. This is a fine 
moral for a story. It is restitution with a vengeance, and 
shows that the whole lot were equal to committing fraud, 
riot, and pillage, providing good came to the Komanist 
family of Gerard; and the author can back out of the 
business by saying that his hero and heroine were the 
guilty parties. 

See pp. 11 and 12 as to bad characters being always 
Whigs and Moderate Churchmen. The worst character 
of the work is Lord Marney, whose origin is thus described : 
* The founder of the family was a domestic of one of the 
favourites (not so high as a favourite, mark) of Henry viii., 
who had contrived to get appointed a commissioner for 
"visiting and taking surrenders of divers religious houses;"' 
and then all these awful seizures and surrenders are 
described in precisely the same strain as a second-rate 
Romanist chronicler ; nothing is omitted of the horrible, 
nothing ; not even the * jewelled pix, fantastic spoons 
and paten, rings for the fingers and ears.* The ear 
appendages, by the way, must be a slip, unless some of the 
nuns had mistaken the abbey for the convent, or have 
slipped into the former for protection on the night previous 
to the surrender. Our author, like the Eomanist 
chroniclers, does not, of course, stop to explain how all 
this vast wealth had been extorted at the death-beds of the 
wealthy to keep the monks and nuns (generally) in idle- 
ness, luxury, and lust, whilst about, perhaps, a tithe part 
was doled out as a sop to keep things quiet, and the x^oot. 
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in vagrancy, ignorance, and rags. This family of Marney 
became Whigs of course, and they were fearful that 
James ii. would * restore the Church Estates to their 
original purposes, to wit, the education of the people and 
the maintenance of the poor.' This reasoning is precisely 
similar to the papistical arguments of the present and 
former days. The fact is, the people were never educated 
in those days, and the poor were never maintained, but 
neglected and brutalized as they have ever since been in 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, Ireland, South Germany, 
and South America, p. 13. Heralds are sneered at for 
pedigree-mongering and making Whig lords, but the 
reverse is done when they work for a Tory and a Papist, 
as Hatton did for Gerard. 

The ^ impression that James ii. intended to insist on 
the restitution of the Church Estates ' sneered at, pp. 13 
and 14. * Civil and religious liberty, the cause for which 
Hampden died in the field and Kussell on the scaffold,' also 
sneered at, and it is here said, that ^ somehow or other the 
people would never support this cause.' This is new 
history, as it is well known that all but Papists and 
Jacobites and non-jurors did support the Revolution of 
1688, or it would not have succeeded, and our author's 
papistical apology would never have been needed. * The 
great deliverer,' * Dutch army,' and Whig lords ^ glittering 
in great embassies with clever secretaries at their elbows,' 
are also here sneered at. But how about the Berlin Treaty 
and ' Dear Montie ' f 

It is here also stated that the ' civil and religious liberty 
families ' * in one century plundered the Church, and in 
the next changed the dynasty to gain the power of the 
Crown.' But where the people were all this time it is 
not stated. Again, these Whig families, he says, * had 
famished none of those artful orators whose bevnldering 
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phrases had fascinated the public intelligence, none of 
those toilsome patricians whose assiduity in affairs had 
convinced their unprivileged fellow-subjects that govern- 
ment was a science^ and administration an art^ which 
demanded the devotion of a peculiar class in the state.' 
No, truly, the old Whigs did none of these things, but 
left them for our author and his ^stupid party' to 
accomplish. Pp. 14, 15, 16 : * Factious Dogeship,' 
* Venetian party,' and * Eockingham, a virtuous magnifico,' 
who appealed to his * new generation,' mentioned. P. 16 : 
History of England, at this period said to have been 
distorted, and from the way in which he speaks of it, it 
will evidently appear that he takes a non- juror's or 
papistical view of it instead of the Tory one of Hume 
and Smollett. P. 17 : "Bolingbroke, the free-thinking non- 
juror, and his Patriot King^ glorified, * the inherent 
blessing of the old free monarchy' spoken of. Here 
Lord Shelburne is said to have ^ adopted from the first 
the Bolingbroke system,' i,e. : — 

^ Lord Shelburne adopted from the first the Bolingbroke 
system — a real royalty^ in lieu of the chief magistracy ; a 
permanent alliance with France, instead of the Whig 
scheme of viewing in that power the natural enemy of 
England. The earliest and most authentic information 
reached him from all courts and quarters of Europe ; and 
it was a common phrase, that the minister of the day sent 
to him often for the important information which the 
cabinet could not itself command.' — Pp. 16, 17. 

Where did Lord Shelburne procure this exclusive 
information from? I never heard of a claim to its 
possession excepting one made by B. Disraeli in Coningsby^ 
Routledge's edition, p. 89, where it is claimed for the 
Jesuits in these words, ^ Acquaviva, General of the 
Jesuits, ruled every cabinet in Europe.' 
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Our author then goes on to deplore the fact of Lord 
Shelburne being set aside for Pitt ; why, we can now see. 
His words are : — 

* Why Lord Shelburne on that occasion was set aside, 
will perhaps always remain a mysterious passage of our 
political history, nor have we space on the present occasion 
to attempt to penetrate its motives/ — P. 18. 

There can be no doubt but that Bolingbroke's Patnot 
King was written for the same purpose as Coningsby and 
Sybil (to get absolute monarchy restored), but the author 
wished to have put some of its precepts into practice 
before acknowledging the authorship ; but the stupid party 
of those days not being so stupid as the stupid party of 
our own times, he dared not undertake the task of educat- 
ing them under the very nose of his opponents. This 
accounts for the awful malignity of Bolingbroke in getting 
Mallet to traduce Pope after death. Even Johnson was 
surprised at this. P. 19 : The ' glorious Revolution,' 

* Panic of Jacobinism,' ' Venetian Party/ and even 
Hampden and Sydney sneered at ; and I must here 
again repeat the fact that the only class of politicians 
and religionists who are never sneered at are Papists and 
Absolutists. P. 20: ^ Dutch Invasion' of 1688 and 

* peasantry ' mentioned again. The ' Dutch Invasion ' is 
said by our author to have been caused by William wishing 
to come here to get more money with which to fight * the 
great sovereign of France/ Just so, and it was to keep 
down Sacerdotalism, Absolutism, and Popery, or our 
author would not so sneer at the invasion, we may be 
sure ; but as to this ^ invasion, ' there must be some 
mistake by our new historian : he never records the ^ battle ' 
of Hastings of this second William the Conqueror. 
Our faithful old chroniclers say that the people ^ invited 
him over/ and * went to me.et him/ excepting such as our 
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author, and non-jarors, and Papists, and Jesuits. P. 20 : 
^Peajsantry' again mentioned. Pp. 20, 21 : ^The statute 
of Habeas Corpus ' said to be established by the Stewarts. 
This is a deliberate mistake made on purpose. Instead 
of being established by, it was actually wrung from them. 
P. 21 : The English called ' Catholics! On this page, 
too, the fear that James 11. was trying to bring back 
Popery is again sneered at. The very fact of that 
* patriot King ' running away from ^ his ' people, bolting 
the course, showed his own guilty fear. He would have 
stayed and ^ tried it on ' had he not been quite conscious 
that they had found him out. 

* He certainly was guilty of the offence of sending an 
envoy openly to Kome, who, by the bye, was received by 
the Pope with great discourtesy! * And her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, whose Protestantism cannot be doubted, 
for it is one of her chief titles to our homage! — P. 21. 

This discourtesy was assumed, no doubt because 
James ii. dared not be so submissive as King John. 
Our author says that the ^ Queen's Protestantism cannot 
be doubted, for it is one of her chief titles to our homage.' 
Yes, but does he render this homage on account of this 
title (which comes from the Act of Settlement), or simply 
from some other cause? There's the rub. The phrase 
(like almost everything he has ever written) may be 
interpreted two ways. I intend making this matter quite 
clear to all, even the stupid party, before I conclude my 
critique. 

^ If James the Second had really attempted to re- 
establish popery in this country, the English people^ who 
had no hand in his overthrow, would doubtless soon have 
stirred and secured their " Catholic and Apostolic Church^^ 
independent of any foreign dictation — the Church to which 
they still regularly profess their adherence \ ^tA^V^wjl^'^ 
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practical people, it is possible that they might have achieved 
their object and yet retained their native princes.' — P. 21. 
Here it is suggested that the English ought to have 
retained the popish King, and if they had done so, ^ it is 
possible they might have achieved their object/ in retain- 
ing * their Catholic and Apostolic Church' also. They 
would not trust to * possible ' and * might,' but frightened 
him away, having discovered with Shakespeare that 

* banishment' was more terrible to such royalty as his 
than the fate they awarded to his father. It produces 
contempt, whereas decapitation only sets the women and 
children and priests blubbering, and produces reaction. 
P. 23 : What with an observation from Napoleon and 
those of our author, it is here vaguely hinted how 
Wellington might have changed the dynasty. The 

* Venetian Constitution ' sneered at here as elsewhere, 
and evidently because it was progressive. The origin of 
the very name of the Stewart family is acknowledged by 
historian and herald alike to be thoroughly base. P. 24 : 
The * growl of reform ' mentioned, * and which might have 
been delayed half a century.' And this is statesmanship I 
P. 25 : ' Bribery was unknown in the time of the Stewarts.' 
Of course ! It would be only throwing money away 
when coercion was practicable. P. 27: * Priest' for parson, 
and * tithes from his mother's pin money,' used. P. 28 : 
The limited monarchy sneered at, and it is here plainly 
intimated that the author considers that ^ a privileged and 
exclusive senate is requisite to perform functions which 
immediately concern alV If this is not an attempt to 
erect a stepping-stone to Absolutism, what would be, I 
should like to know ? 

*To dispel the mysteries with which for nearly three 
centuries it has been the labour of party writers to involve 
a national history, and without the dispersion of which 
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no political position can be understood and no social evil 
remedied.'— P. 29. 

By reference to dates, these * three centuries ' would 
carry us back just suflSciently far to include all post- 
Reformation writers of history, if we date from 1843-44, 
the time it was written. 

^The national sympathies of the Stewarts, the spirit 
of the later Guelphs struggling against their enslaved 
sovereignty J — P. 33. 

This is rich 1 The Stewarts struggled for the Pope ; 
that was the * sovereignty ' they wanted. 

^The old, wholesome superstition that the sovereign 
can exercise power, still lingers ; and the suffering multi- 
tude are fain to believe that its remedial character 
may be about to be revealed in their instance. As 
for the aristocracy in a new reign, they are all in a flutter.' 
—P. 35. 

By this the author evidently wishes the reassertion of 
absolute power by the monarch, combined with aug- 
mented power probably for the aristocracy. 

' Priests,' ' stewards of divine mysteries who have 
toiled in secret cabinets.' — P. 36. 

* Who was enlarging on the excellence of Mr. Paget's 
tales.'— P. 39. 

* Now, who on earth is Mr. Paget ? ' my reader is asking 
himself, I know. He was a writer of pretty little Puseyite 
tales to pervert the village youths and maidens about this 
time, as the ^ Tractarians ' were doing with their elders. 
Our author, we see, knows when to praise and when to 
sneer. On this same page a Low Church vicar is sneered 
at ; and on next, p. 40, though he is there called a ^ priest.' 
Lord Mamey, the Low Church Whig lord, also, for pre- 
ferring a Poor Law union to (I suppose) the vagrant system 
of the old monasteries. * " No priestcraft «.t Maxw^V 
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said this gentle proprietor of abbey lands.' The venom 
here displayed to disparage the new Poor Laws and to 
create sympathy for the old monastic cause is trulv 
wonderful. 

P. 42 : It is here stated that Lord Mamey, a dis- 
agreeable Whig, believes that * the country can be saved 
by high prices and Low Church,' thereby plainly intimating, 
in fact saying, that he believes in the contrary, i,e. High 
Church and a jolly * peasantry ; ' but then his ideas of 
being jolly are peculiar. Throughout the whole of all 
his works the term * peasant ' for labourer always occurs, 
and I find that he has a subtle object in making use of 
it. What he means is serf, one attached to and insepar- 
able from the soil. It is even now seen in villages where 
the lords of the manor are the sole proprietors. The 
cottagers are under the farmer, and the farmers under the 
lord. This is what he and his coadjutors want to prevail 
generally ; then they would only have to get the lord 
under the influence of Sacerdotalism, and all would be 
well. In villages where some of the cottages are held by 
others, they are exerting every effort to purchase them 
up. 

P. 45 : Compare the description here given of a Low 
Church . Whig lord's cottages with the state of the 
cottages at TrafFord's mills, who was. a Papist Trafford's 
mills are in comparison villas, with baths and gardens. 

Pp. 46, 47 : See on these pages the British * peasanti'y ' 

* famishing' and unable to look up to the * Holy ' Church 
of Marney, because a Low Churchman preached there, and 
the great tithes went to the Whig lord, so that the Saxon 

* peasantry ' took to the * conventicles,' ' little plain build- 
ings of pale .brick.' 

P. 48 : The * hind.' This is synonymous with 
nt' 
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P. 49 : * In old days Holy Church loved to hallow 
with beauteous and enduring structures ; ' * grateful vision 
of some monastic remains.' Here, too, a monastery is 
glorified, where the ** peasants ' might be pauperized, and 

* appeal each morn and night for raiment and for food,' 
and he might have added, and beg for * beer and 'bacca ' 
when they are re-established. It is not here stated how 
the means for this, as well as sufficient to keep the monks 
and nuns in idleness and luxury, was extorted from the 
rich in their last illnesses. 

P. 50 : This is proved on this the next page, where, in 
describing the gorgeousness of the buildings, it is said 
that thereon ' the abbots loved to memorize their reigns ; ' 
then follows a more mournful, more pathetic description 
of the breaking up of these dens than is to be found in 
the whole range of papistical literature. P. 51 : ^ The 
hind ' used again. It is very strange, but ever since this 
author's works appeared, the great landowners have been 
purchasing up all the cottages they can. It is to be 
enabled to get their inmates * worked' by the parish 

* priest.' On p. 51 there is a veiy subtle question put, 
viz. * Were there any rick-burners in the time of the 
lords abbots ? and if not, why not f ' The answer is, 
that as they were not only without * penny-a-liners ' and 
^ press associations,' but newspapers also, we cannot say. 
Besides, the population increasing so enormously that we 
have to be fed from abroad, and machinery to supersede 
labour coming into this country by returning emigrant 
vessels, distress of course is more likely to occur, with 
some incendiarism ; but it is never very prevalent, except- 
ing in that land of saints, Ireland. 

Pp. 52, 53 : On these two pages more subtle pleas for 
monks and nuns are put forth than in many works of 
Romanists upon the subject. A couclvi^ <^1 S^'s»\sj^s» 
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could not have done better. I will give a few extracts, 
but must refer the reader to the work itself. 

' And they were driven out of it (the monastery), and it 
came to this/ * Poor men, poor men 1'. * Their history has 
been written by their enemies.' 'The monasteries could 
possess no private property.' No, but they extorted no end 
from their dying dupes ! ' They had wealth to relieve the 
suffering.' Yes, the tramps, in the way I have shown ; and 
plenty to spare for themselves also, or how could their 
houses have been found filled with gold and jewels at their 
dissolution I * I would rather the younger branches of the 
aristocracy be monks and nuns than sinecurists.' Just as 
though both sets were not equally drones, sucking the life- 
blood of the country ! 

Pp. 54, 55 : Here he is more rampant still, but I must 
note the attempt to falsify history, by his stating that the 
poor resisted the dissolution, and his sneers against work- 
houses, which are precisely the same as those put forth by 
the priests of Home ever since the Reformation. 

P. 56 : * When from the lady's chapel arose the evening 
hymn to the Virgin,' then * divine melody,' * holy mystery,' 
* almost divine majesty,' are ascribed to the ' Religious,' our 
heroine, the Papist; and the grand finale is reached and 
described when she stands amidst the ruins of the abbey 
as ^ a seraph, who had lighted on this sphere, or the fair 
phantom of some saint haunting the sacred ruins of her 
desecrated fane.' 

Oh dear, oh, what staunch Protestants the fair readers 
of our author will become, to be sure ! 

P. 66 : Heralds sneered at for pedigree-mongering for 
Whigs, just as though they do not do it for both sets ; 
or where could the Right Honourable the Earl of Beacons- 
field's * coat ' come from f 

P. 68 : Here two of his principal characters, Gerard 
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the Bomanlst and his daughter, are at an inn. The father, 
instead of calling for a glass of ale, says, ^ I will take a cup 
of the drink of Saxon kings/ and on proffering a glass of 
water to his daughter, she says, ^ I have drunk of the 
spring of the Holy Abbey, and none other must touch my 
lips this eve.' It is utterly impossible for a man not to be 
a rank Absolutist and Sacerdotalist who delights in draw- 
ing such characters and using such terms as these. 

* " Nunc me dimittis," burst forth the Religious, in a 
voice of thrilling melody, and she pursued for some minutes 
the divine canticle. Her companions gazed on her with 
an air of affectionate reverence as she sang ; each instant 
the stars becoming brighter, the wide moor assuming a 
darker hue. 

* " Now, tell me, Stephen," said the Religious, turning 
her head and looking round with a smile, ^^ think you not 
it would be a fairer lot to bide this night at some kind 
monastery, than to be hastening now to that least 
picturesque of all creations, a railway station ? " 

* " Nor seen its last abbot's tomb," said the Religious. 
" When I marked your name upon the stone, niy father — 
woe is me, but I felt sad indeed, that it was reserved for 
our blood to surrender to ruthless men that holy trust." 

* " He never surrendered," said her father. " He was 
tortured and hanged." 

* " We will not forget our ancient faith," said her father, 
" the only old thing that has not left us." '—P. 69. 

* " I fear, holy sister," said the Religious, ** that I am 
even later than I promised." 

* " Those that come in our lady's name are ever wel- 
come," was the reply. 

* " Sister Marion," said Gerard to the porteress, " we 
have been to visit a holy place." 

* " All places are holy with holy thoughts^ tK^ \st^NJw«.? 

G 
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' << Dear f ather, good night/' said the Religious ; ^^ the 
blessings of all the saints be on thee — and on thee, 
Stephen, though thou dost not kneel to them !" 

* " Good night, mine own child," said Gerard. 

*"I could believe in saints when I am with thee," 
murmured Stephen. " Good night, — Sybil." ' — P. 71. 

The mill of the Protestant Whig is described thus by 
our author, at least the way it is conducted : — 

* " They do us all, widow. They pretends to give the 
same wages as the rest, and works it out in fines. Yoa 
can't come, and you can't go, but there's a fine ; you're 
never paid wages, but there's a hate ticket, I've heard 
they keep their whole establishment on factory fines." ' — 
P. 72. 

The following is a description of the mill of Mr. Trafford 
the Komanist, and the way it is conducted : — 

« " Well, I have left Mr. TrafiFord's mill," said the girl. 

^ " That's a bad job," said Mrs. Carey ; " for those 
Traffords are kind to their people, lis a great thing for a 
young person to be in their milU^ 

* *^ And then I'm no scholar," said the girl, " and never 
could take to learning. And t/iose Traffords had so many 
schools:' '—P. 74. 

Comment is useless against such barefaced partiality. 

^ The dinner was stately as becomes the high nobility ^ — 
P. 84. 

* " What you suggest is very just," said Egremont to 
Lady Maud. ^^ If we only in our own spheres made the 
exertion, the general effect would be great. Marney 
Abbey, for instance, I believe, one of the finest of our 
monastic remains — that, indeed, is not disputed — diminished 
yearly to repair barns.; the cattle browsing in the nave ; 
all this might be prevented. If my brother would not con- 
sent to preserve or restore it^ still any member of the family, 
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even I, without expense, only with a little zeal, as you say, 
might prevent mischief, might stop at least demolition/' 

* " If this movement in the Church had only revived a 
taste for Christian architecture," said Lady Maud, " it 
would 7iot have been barren^ and it has done so much more; 
but I am surprised that old families can be so dead to our 
national art, so full of our ancestors, their exploits, their 
mind. Indeed, you and I have no excuse for such indif- 
ference, Mr. Egremont." 

*"And I do not think I shall ever again be justly 
accused of it," replied Egremont ; " you plead its cause so 
effectively. But to tell you the truth, I have been think- 
ing of late about these things ; monasteries and so on ; the 
influence of the old church system on the comfort of the 
people." 

^ " And on the tone of the nobles^ do not you think so?" 
said Lady Maud. 

' " The tone of society is certainly lower than of yore^^ 
said Egremont. " It is easy to say we view the past 
through a fallacious medium. We have, however, ample 
evidence that men feel less deeply than of oldy and act 
with less devotion. But how far is this occasioned by the 
modern position of our Church I That is the question." 

' " You must speak to Mr. St. Lys about thaty^ said Lady 
Maud. " Do you know him I " she added in a lower 
tone. 

< "No; is he here! " 

* '* Next to mamma." 

^And, looking in that direction, on the left hand of 
Lady Mowbray, Egremont beheld a gentleman in the last 
year of his youth, if youth according to the scale of Hippo- 
crates cease at thirty-five. He was distinguished by that 
beauty of the noble English blood, of which in these days 
few types remain ; the Norman tempered \i^ \\\^ ^^xsiws 
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the fire of conqaest softened by integrity ; and a serene, 
thoogh inflexible habit of mind. The chains of couven- 
tion, an external life grown out of all proportion with that 
of the heart and mind, have destroyed this dignified 
beanty. There is no longer in fact an aristocracy in 
England, for the saperiority of the animal man is an 
essential qoality of aristocracy. Bat that it once existed, 
any collection of portraits from the sixteenth century will 
show. 

^ Anbrey St. Lvs was a younger son of the moit ancient 
Norman family in England. The Conqueror had given 
them the moderate estate on which they now lived, and 
which, in spite of so many civil conflicts and religious 
changes, they had handed down to each other, from 
generation to generation, for eight centuries. Aubrey St. 
Lys was the vicar of Mowbray. He had been the college 
tutor of the late Lord Fits-Wame, whose mind he had 
formedy whose bright abilities he had cultivatedj who adored 
him. To that connection he owed the slight preferment 
which he possessed, but which was all he desired. A 
bishopric would not Iiave tempted him from his peculiar 
charge* 

^ In the centre of the town of Mowbray teeming with 
its toiling thousands, there rose a building which might vie 
with many of the cathedrals of our land. Beautiful its 
solemn towers, its sculptured western front ; beautiful its 
columned aisles and lofty nave; its sparkling shrine and 
delicate chantry ; most beautiful the streaming glories of its 
vast orient light! 

^ This magnificent temple, built by the monks of Mowbray j 
and once connected with their famous house, of which not 
a trace now remained, had in time become the parish 
church of an obscure village, whose population could not 
have filled one of its side chapels. Theise strange vicissi- 
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tudes of ecclesiastical buildings are not singular in the 
north of England. 

* Mowbray Church remained for centuries the wonder of 
passing peasants, and the glory of county histories. But 
there is a magic in beautiful buildings which exercises an 
irresistible influence over the mind of man. One of the 
reasons urged for the destruction of the monasteries after 
the dispersion of their inhabitants, was' the pernicious 
influence of their solemn and stately forms on the memories 
and imagination of those that beheld them. It was impos- 
sible to connect systematic crime with the creators of such 
divine fabrics. And so it was with Mowbray Church. 
When manufactures were introduced into this district, 
which abounded with all the qualities necessary for their 
successful pursuit, to Mowbray, oiBfering equal though not 
superior advantages to other positions, was accorded the 
preference, " because it possessed such a beautiful churchJ* 
The lingering genius of the monks of Mowbray hovered 
round the spot which they had adorned, and sanctified, and 
loved ; and thus they had indirectly become the authors of 
its present greatness and prosperity.' — P. 87. 

Respecting this long extract, I will simply observe that, 
as is well known, the wife of Charles i., Archbishop Laud, 
and certain black-robed gentry at their backs, endeavoured 
to reintroduce absolute monarchy and Popery into this 
country. The same was attempted in the reign of James ii. 
Our author's politico-religious romances. Tracts for the 
Times, and the spruce little Puseyite tales of his friends 
Paget and Ward, all appeared about the same period. 
Immediately after this, and for several years, a continuous 
stream of flashy Puseyite novels issued from the press. The 
attempts to enslave England in the reigns of the first 
Charles and second James were preceded and accom- 
panied by a flood of special literature fot \3sNfe ^'^yia^s^' 
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I have read it all, together with the anwerd to the same 
which are embodied in the prose of Milton, Marvel, 
Harrington, Sidney, and the Nonconformist divines, and, 
in mj opinion, the combined literatures of the periods of 
both these attempted invasions are not together so power- 
ful, and so well calculated to produce ' the desired effect,' 
as the more modern literature I have just enumerated. 
The effects prove this, — a good crop of secession at the 
commencement of the * movement;' many occasional 
ones since; rampant Ritualism everywhere, or, at least, 
' High ' Churchism ; exulting Imperialism ; a Sacer- 
dotalist Premier often in power ; very great majority of 
ecclesiastical and other appointments made in accordance 
with such proclivities. We only want another Charles I., 
James ii., or even a George iv., and we should soon 
be as free from * Priestcraft ' and ' Kingcraft ' as France 
now is. 

* Lord Marney rose from his seat and addressed Lady 
Firebrace, whose husband in another part of the room had 
caught Mr. Jermyn, and was opening his mind on " the 
question of the day ;" Lady Maud, followed by Egremont, 
approached Mr. St. Lys, and said, " Mr. Egremont has a 
great feeling for Chiiatian architecture, Mr. St. Lys, and 
wishes particularly to visit our church, of which we are so 
proud," and in a few moments they were seated together 
and engaged in conversation. 

' Lord de Mowbray placed himself by the side of Lady 
Marney, who was seated by his countess. 

' " Oh ! how I envy you at Marney ! " he exclaimed. 
" No manufacture^^ no smoke ; living in the midst of a 
beautiful park, and surrounded by a contented peasantry !^^^ 
—P. 91. 

' " I blame only the Church. The Church deserted 
the people ; and from that moment the Church has been 
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in danger, and the people degraded. Formerly ^ religion 
undertook to satisfy the noble wants of human nature, and 
by its festivals relieved the painful weariness of toil. The 
day of rest was consecrated, if not always to elevated 
thoughts, at least to sweet and noble sentiments. The 
Church convened to its solemnities, under its splendid 
and almost celestial roofs, amid the finest monuments of art 
that human hands have raised, the whole Christian popu- 
lation ; for there, in the presence of God, all were brethren. 
It shared equally among all its prayer, its incense^ and its 
music ; its sacred instructions, and the highest enjoyments 
that the arts could afford." 

* " You believe, then, in the efficacy of forms and cere- 
monies?" 

* " What you call forms and ceremonies represent the 
divinest instincts of our nature. Push your aversion to 
forms and ceremonies to a legitimate conclusion, and' you 
would prefer kneeling in a bam, rather than in a cathedral. 
Your tenets would strike at the very existence of ar<, 
which is essentially spiritual.^ 

* " I am not speaking abstractedly," said Egremont, ** but 
rather with reference to the indirect connection of these 
forms and ceremonies with another Church. The people 
of this country associate them with an enthralling super- 
stition and foreign dominion." 

* " With Kome," said Mr. St. Leys, " yet forms and 
ceremonies existed before Kome." 

* " But practically," said Egremont, " has not their 
revival in our service at the present day, a tendency to 
restore the Romish system in this country t " 

^ ^^ It is difficult to ascertain what may be the practical 
effect of certain circumstances among the uninformed^* said 
Mr. St. Lys. " The Church of Rome is to be respected 
as the only Hebr^Bo-Christian Church extant; all other 
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Churches established by the Hebrew apostles have dis^ 
appeared^ but Rome remains ; and we must never permit 
the exaggerated position which it assumed in the middle 
centuries, to make us forget its early and apostolical 
character, when it was fresh from Palestine, and as it 
were fragrant from Paradise. The Church of Some is 
sustained hy apostolical succession ; but apostolical succession 
is not an institution complete in itself ; it is a part of a 
whole ; if it be not part of a whole it has no foundation. 
The apostles succeeded the prophets. Our Master an- 
nounced Himself as the last of the prophets. Thej in 
their turn were the heirs of the patriarchs : men who were 
in direct communication with the Most High. To men 
not less favoured than the apostles, the revelation of the 
priestly character was made, and those forms and cere- 
monies ordained, which the Church of Rome has never 
relinquished. But Rome did not invent them : upon their 
practice, the duty of all congregations, we cannot consent 
to her founding a claim to supremacy. For would you 
maintain then that the Church did not exist in the time of 
the prophets ? Was Moses then not a Churchman ? And 
Aaron, was he not a high priest ? Ay I greater than any 
pope or prelate, whether he be at Rome or at Lambeth. 

^ ^^ In all these church discussions, we are apt to forget 
that the second Testament is avowedly only a supplement. 
Jehovah- Jesus came to complete the ^ law and the prophets.' 
Christianity is completed Judaism, or it is nothing. 
Christianity is incomprehensible without Judaism, as 
Judaism is incomplete without Christianity, What has 
Rome to do with its completion ? what with its commence- 
ment? The law was not thundered forth from the 
Capitolian mount ; the divine atonement was not fulfilled 
upon Mons Sacen No ; the order of our priesthood comes 
directly from Jehovah ; and the forms and ceremonies of 
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His Church are the regulations of His supreme intelli- 
gence. Eome indeed boasts that the authenticity of the 
second Testament depends upon the recognition of her 
infallibility. The authenticity of the second Testament 
depends upon its congruity with the first. Did Eome pre- 
seiTe that? I recognise in the Church an institution 
thoroughly, sincerely catholic: adapted to all climes, and 
to all ages. I do not bow to the necessity of a visible 
head in a defined locality ; but were I to seek for such, it 
would not be at Home. I cannot discover in its history, 
however memorable, any testimony of a mission so sublime. 
When Omnipotence deigned to be incarnate, the Ineffable 
Word did not select a Eoman frame. The prophets were 
not Eomans ; tlie apostles were not Eomans ; she, who was 
blessed above all women, I never heard she was a Eoman 
maiden. No, I should look to a land more distant than 
Italy, to a city more sacred even than Eome." ' — Pp. 92, 93. 
The latter portion of this quotation appears to me to be 
purposely muddled with what I shall call the hazy halo of 
Hebrewisms. A project, too, is here foreshadowed, viz. 
that if ever the Papacy should be expelled from Eome by 
Eepublicanism, it will endeavour to get a footing or place 
of refuge in Constantinople or Palestine. When the 
author here speaks of Hhe exaggerated position' the 
Eomish Church ^ assumed in the Middle Ages,' he does 
not condemn it. This ^ exaggerated' has two meanings. 
It may mean what he would think our exaggerated 
description of it. Again, he does not condemn the 
present bearing of the Church of Eome. There is no 
antidote given for St. Lys' Popery. The forms and 
ceremonies of the Eitualists are not the worst part of the 
business. They i>reach the hideous doctrines of which 
they are the symbols, such as confession and priestly 
absolution, etc. - 
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i u Well, I think I would even sooner atarve^^ said his 
wife, " than my children should be nuns." ' — P. 97. 

What a dreadful saying I Why it is almost as bad as 
the martyrs who did not ^ starve/ but * burnt ' sooner 
than ^turn.' 

Here we have a further description of the Eomanist 
heroine Sybil visiting at the cottages with a young * blood- 
hound of the ancient breedj such as are now found but in 
a few old halls and granges in the north of England. 
Sybil untied her basket, and gave a piece of sugar to the 
screaming infant. Her glance was sweeter even than her 
remedy ; the infant stared at her with his large blue eyes, 
for an instant astonished^ and then he smiled.' 

* " O ! beautiful child ! " exclaimed Sybil ; and she took 
the babe up from the mattress and embraced it. 

* " You are an angel from heaven," exclaimed the 
mother, " and you may well say beautiful. And only to 
think of that infamous' girl, Harriet, to desert us all in 
this way." '—Pp. 98, 99. 

No one but a well, I won't say who ! would 

have thought of introducing this bloodhound. This dog 
appears more than once. It belonged to the Convent, it 
appears. Now, the old saying that it is possible to be 
*too clever by half must apply peculiarly to Jesuits, 
because their cleverness is proverbial, but as our author 
beats them hollow it applies more particularly to him. 
To do the big, the author draws the Convent of the true 
aristocratic pattern, even to the bloodhound, but forgot 
that it might be asked what on earth a bloodhound was 
wanted there for, of all places in the world. It could not 
by any possibility ever be in request, unless to chevey a 
young monk from the garden walls occasionally, or— or 
to overtake a runaway nun. 

P. 100 : On this page the Bomanist Sybil and the 
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Pusej'ite St. Lys are portrayed in the most favourable 
light. 

P. 101 : Here the same is repeated. 

P. 102 : < The charity of St. Lys is known to all.' 
What a duck of a man ! 

* St. Lys told me to-day that nothing would ever induce 
him to marry. He would practise celibacy though . he 
would not enjoin it. — P. 103. 

This Is clever. It would be against the laws canonical 
to preach celibacy verbally, but not by practice. 

P.' 106: *Not an Orangeman/ mentioned as to 
Ireland. 

P. 107: It is here stated that ^the river yLovfQ undulates 
through a plain.' 

^ " And yet she talks of flitting," said Gerard in rather 
a melancholy tone. " She hankers after the cloister. She 
has passed a still, sweet life in the convent here; the 
Superior is the sister of my emplo>yer, and a very saint on 
earth ; and Sybil knows nothing of the real world except 
its sufferings. No matter," he added more cheerfully, 
" I would not have her take the veil rashly, but if I lose 
her it may be for the best." ' 

The foregoing is the essence of sycophancy, and the 
following of flunkeyism. 

* " And yet," said Egremont, ** a great family rooted in 
tlie land has been deemed to be an element of political 
strength.*' 

* It was the twilight hour, the hour at which in southern 
climes the peasant kneels before the sunset image of the 
blessed Hebrew maiden.* — P. 114. 

^ " I am very glad he omitted to do so," said Egremont; 
" I prefer Grouse to Slimsy." 

' ^' I daresay you do," said Lord Marney, filling his 
glass and looking very black ; " you would like^ I have txo 
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(loabt, to see a fine gentleman-saint^ like your friend Mr. 
St. Lys, at Marney, 'preaching in cottages^ filling the people 
with discontent^ lecturing me about low wages, soliciting 
plots of ground for new churches^ and inveigling Arabella 
into subscriptions to painted windows.^ 

' " I certainly should like to see a man like Aubrey 
St. Lys at Marney," said Egremont quietly, but rather 
doggedly. 

* " And if he were here I would soon see who should 
be master," said Lord Marney ; " I would not succumb 
like Mowbray. One might as well have a Jesuit in the 
house at once." 

*"I dare say St. Lys would care very little about 
entering your house," said Egremont. " I know it was 
with great reluctance that he ever came to Mowbray 
Castle." 

* " I dare say ; very great reluctance indeed. And 
very reluctant he was, I make no doubt, to sit next to 
Lady Maud. I wonder he does not fly higher, and 
preach to Lady Joan ; but she is too sensible a woman 
for such fanatical tricks." 

* " St. Lys thinks it his duty to enter all societies. 
That is the reason why he goes to Mowbray Castle, as 
well as to the squalid courts and cellars of the town. He 
takes care that those who are clad in purple and fine linen 
shall know the state of their neighbours. They cannot at 
least plead ignorance for the non-fulfilment of their duty. 
Before St. Lyi time the family at Mowbray Castle might 
as well have not existed, so far as benefiting their 
miserable vicinage. It would be well, perhaps, for other 
districts not less wretched, and for other families as high 
and favoured as the Mowbrays, if there were a Mr. St. 
Lys on the spot instead of a Mr. SlimsyT 

' '^ I suppose that is meant for a cut," said Lord 
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Marney ; *' but I wish the people were as well off in every 
part of the country as they are on my estate. They get 
here their eight shillings a week, always at least seven, 
and every hand is at this moment in employ, except a 
parcel of scoundrels who prefer wood -stealing and 
poaching, and who would prefer wood - stealing and 
poaching if you gave them double the wages. The rate 
of wages is nothing ; certainty is the thing ; and every 
man at Marney may be sure of his seven shillings a week 
for at least nine months in the year ; and for the other 
three they can go to the House, and a very proper place 
for them; it is heated with hot air, and has every 
comfort. Even Marney Abbey is not heated with hot 
air." '—P. 122. 

I will defy any one to point out where the works of a 
Puseyite parson are more and better glorified, a Whig 
and Moderate Churchman more severely snubbed, and 
the people taught to despise the workhouse, and hanker 
after the good old Abbey days. It beats anything I 
have seen in the works of professed Papists. The Mr. 
Slimsy here mentioned is, of course, a Low Church 
parson, but he is called Flimsy in another place. P. 132 : 
' Conventicle.' P. 135: There is a very rich affair here ; a 
place called Wodgate is drawn as about one of the lowest 
places on earth for brutality and vice, and yet they always 
wish to have a leader called Bishop, just as though there 
was a kind of traditionary magic in the name. P. 136 : 
The Baptists sneered at, but in all the author's holding 
out for more Absolutism and Sacerdotalism he forgets to 
tell the reader that we have (but sometimes in a mitigated 
form) * enjoyed ' them both as Kingcraft and Priestcraft 
* for the long period ' of some thousand years. P. 138 : 
^Peasant.' P. 139: Church of the Middle Ages preferred ta. 
present time. P. 140 : State of the poor said to.haveb^<^v^ 
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better in the days of the * old Church.' P. 141 : * Peasants 
and sons of peasants.' The man seems determined 
never to make nse of the word labourer. This word 
^peasant' came to ns through the Norman-French with 
the feudal system. It has not the least element of the 
Anglo-Saxon in it. Hind has ; it is from Saxon hine^ a 
husbandman^s servant ; but it has, by the designs of such 
writers as our author, and the affectation of others, now 
become synonymous with peasant. 

^ She was sprinffing along with a quick and airy step. 
Her black dress displayed her undulating and elastic 
figure. Her little foot bounded from the earth with a 
merry air. A long rosary hung at her side, and her head 
was partly covered with a hood which descended just over 
her shoulders. She seemed gay, for Harold kept running 
before her with a frolicsome air, and then, returning to 
liis mistress, danced about her, and almost overpowered 
her with his gambols. 

* " I salute thee, lioly sister," said Egremont. 

* *' Oh ! is not this a merry morn ! " she exclaimed with 
a bright and happy face. 

* " I feel it as you. And whillier do you go ? " 

* *^ I go to the convent ; I pay my first visit to our 
Superior since I left them." ' — P. 143. 

See how lovingly he here describeth his novice and her 
bloodhound, and the rich and titled husband she is going 
to secure and * convert' instead of * entering the house.' 
P. 144 : Here we find the Romanist heroine talking about 
the ^degradation of Iter faith and her race, etc. in England.' 
What could she mean by * degradation ' I The laws 
against Romanists had all been repealed when this was 
written, and A^r Church was and is an insignificant minority. 

It is nothing more than a fretful hankering after' 
supremacy* 
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' With gmtU blood in his veins and old English feelings, 
he imbibed at an early period of his career a correct con- 
ception of the relations which should subsist between the 
employer and the employed.' — P. 147. 

Our author is always harping about ^gentle blood/ 
' high nobility,' and the like. 

* Though he was the principal proprietor, and proud of 
that character, he nevertheless encouraged his workmen 
to purchase the fee. 

* In every street there was a well ; behind the factory 
were the public baths. The schools were good that Mr. 
Trafford, though a Roman Catholic^ had raised and 
endowed. In the midst of this village, surrounded by 
beautiful gardens^ which gave an impulse to the horti- 
culture of the community, was the house of Trafford 
himself, who comprehended his position too well to with- 
draw himself with vulgar exclusiveness from his real 
dependents^ but recognised the baronial principle reviving 
in a new fo9*m^ and adapted to the softer manners and 
more ingenious circumstances of the times. 

^ And what was the influence of such an employer and 
such a system of employment on the morals and manners 
of the employed? Great; infinitely beneficial. The 
connection of a labourer with his place of work, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, is itself a vast advantage. 
Proximity to the employer brings cleanliness and order, 
because it brings observation and encouragement. In 
the settlement of Trafford crime was positively unknown^ 
and offences were very slight. There was not a single 
person in the village of a reprobate character. The men 
were well clad; the women Juzd & blooming cheek; drunken- 
ness was unknown ; while the moral condition of the softer 
sex was proportionately elevated. 

* The fast form of the spreading factory, the roofs and 
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gardens of the village, the Tudor chimneys of the house 
of Trafford, the spire of the Gothic church, with the 
sparkling river and the sylvan background, came rather 
suddenly on the sight of Egremont. They were, indeed, 
in the pretty village street before he was aware he was 
about to enter it. Some beautiful children rushed out of 
a cottage and flew to Sybil, crying out, " The queen, the 
queen ;^^ one clinging to her dress, another seizing her 
arm, and a third, too small to struggle, pouting out its lips 
to be embraced. 

* ^^My subjects^'^ said Sybil, laughing as she greeted them 
all ; and then they ran away to announce to others that 
their queen had arrived. 

^Others came; beautiful and young. As Sybil and 
Egremont walked along, the race too tender for labour 
seemed to spring out of every cottage to greet ^^ their 
queen^ Her visits had been very rare of late, but they 
were never forgotten ; they formed epochs in the village 
annals of the children, some of whom knew only by 
tradition the golden age when Sybil Gerard lived at the 
great house, and daily glanced like a spirit among their 
homes, smiling and met with smiles, blessing and ever 
blessed:— Pp. 148, 149. 

See from the foregoing quotation what a Papist can do 
in a parish, and how different to a Whig Protestant lord 
or the Kev. Mr. Slimsy. 

*"Why," said Mr. Trafford, "for my part, I have 
always considered that there was nothing so expensive as 
a vicious population. I hope 1 had other objects in view 
in what I have done than a pecuniary compensation. 
They say we all have our hobbies, and it was ever mine 
to improve the condition of my workpeople, to see what 
good tenements, and good schools, and just wages paid in 
» fair manner, apd the encouragement of civilising pur- 
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suits^ would do to elevate their character. I should find an 
ample reward in the moral tone and material happiness of 
this community; but really viewing it in a pecuniary point 
of view, the investment of capital has been one of the most 
profitable I ever made ; and I would not, I assure you, for 
double its amount, exchange my workpeople for the 
promiscuous assemblage engaged in other factories."' — 
P. 157. 

See how well this Papist Trafford can lecture upon 
' elevating ' the ^ peasants,' %,€. when he has a Kitualist 
parson as his coadjutor; but touch him upon the subject 
of unsectarian education, and he would * curse you to your 
face.' 

* Gentle blood in his veins.' — P. 152. 

' " If all men acted like Mr. Traffm^d^ the condition of 
the people would be changed." 

* " But all men will not act like Mr. Trafford," said 
Morley. " It requires a sacrifice of self which cannot be 
expected, which is unnatural." ' — P. 157. 

Here Morley the unbeliever is made to chime in to 
laud Trafford the Papist. P. 160: Here the author, having 
forgotten the derisive name he had purposely given the 
Low Church parson, calls him ^Flimsy' instead of 

* Slimsy.' P. 161 : Harold (the dog) * resumed his usual 
air of high-bred gentleness^ P. 179 : On this page the 
author professes to describe the ^initiation' of the 

* neophyte ' (both Jesuit words) into the Society of Trades 
Unionists, and how the solemn oath is taken to undertake 
assassination if called upon to do so. The author never- 
theless knows full well that assassination is not enjoined 
in Trades Unions. He knows, too, that it is enjoined by 
the Jesuit casuists, and carried out by their dupes, who 
are criminals, under fear of the effects of a revelation 
of admissions at the confessional. At p. 182 we have a 

H 
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compact little bit of Absolutism, viz.: ^ I do not think the 
great majority are the best judges of their own interests.' 
P. 186 : * Sacred buildings,' Here as in numerous other 
places, peculiar sanctity is ascribed to church buildings. 
On pp. 186, 187, such a papistical like account is given 
of the Eef ormation, * martyrdom ' of Charles i., West- 
minster Abbey, etc., that I must refer the reader to it. 
Such phrases as these constantly occur : * abbatial per- 
fection,' * holy genius of the place,' worst deeds perpetrated 
thereabouts, * sacrilege ' (i.e. the Eef ormation), * rapine,' 

* murder' (Charles i.), 'treason.' Charles i. is called 

* innocent, virtuous, able, martyred monarch.' 

* Never yet did man lay down his heroic life for so great 
a cause : the cause of the Church and the cause of the 
Poor: 

Yes, truly ; but it was the cause of the Popish Church 
that his French wife and the Jesuits wished introduced 
into this country. P. 188: Speaking of the Abbey, he says 
the rays of the sun pierced * every sacred recess ' and 

* consecrated corner.' I suppose these corners so ^ con- 
secrated' are quite free from spiders. P. 189 : ^ We live 
with some hind people, the brother of one of the nuns at 
the convent.' 

< " The famous Hatton ! " 

* '* He has made more peers of the realm than our 
gracious Sovereign," said the journalist. *' And since the 
reform of Parliament the only chance of a Tory becoming 
a peer is the favour of Baptist Hatton ; though who 
he is no one knowsy and what he is no one can 
descnbeJ^ 

' " The Mallory case made his fortune. That was a 
barony by writ of summons which had been claimed a 
century before, and failed. Hatton seated his man, and 
the precedent enabled three or four more gentlemen under 
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his auspices to follow that example. They were Roman 
Catholicsj which probably brought him the Mallory case, 
for Hatton is of the Old Church; better than that, they 
were all gentlemen of great estate, and there is no doubt 
their champion was well rewarded for his successful 
service. They say he is very rich. At present, all the 
business of the country connected with descents flows into 
his chambers. Not a pedigree in dispute^ not a peerage in 
abeyance J which is not submitted to his consideration. I 
don't know him personally ; but you can now form some 
idea of his character; and if yon want to claim a peerage," 
the journalist added laughingly, " he is your man." ' — Pp. 
191, 192. 

I would advise the Whigs and Liberals who are 
aspiring to, and panting for, a puff of the * breath of 
kings,' to look to this ; I think there is something in it. 
Pp. 193, 194, 195, and 196 also yield something new as to 
this subject. 

P. 200 : Romish Church again eulogized by the heroine 
Sybil. 

^ Curious how, even when peasants^ the good blood keeps 
the good old family names! The Valences were ever 
Sybils.'— P. 205. 

Again, a * peasant's ' daughter. 

* " And to one of her own faith, too 1 To build up a 
great Catholic house again ; of the old bloody and the old 
namesj and the old faith — ^by holy Mary, it is a glorious 
vision ! " '—P. 206. 

* " Destroy that deed and the other muniments, and the 
Earl de Mowbray will never be Baron Valence," said Mr. 
Hatton.' — P. 215. 

This is the perfidy before alluded to. Hatton at this 
moment wanted to get at this deed to ennoble the Gerard 
family, to get the title and property, and to m.arr^ S'^VjJJl 
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Gerard himself ; and he did afterwards assist in stealing 
it. See also p. 217, where he soliloquizes thus: 

^ The moment the door was shut, rubbing his hands, 
he said, ^^ In the same box and in the same cabinet ; 
the muniment room in the great tower of Mowbray 
Castle ! They exist, and I know their whereabouts. I'll 
have 'em." ' 

P. 219: This *Bed-Chamber' Plot must have been some 
attempt, to get a particular set of people placed about the 
young Queen. The following description of the real plots 
of former times is precisely similar to those given by the 
Komish historians, whose object it was to discourage a 
belief in their ever having existed. 

*The conspiracy would not have been more real than 
the Meal-tub Plot, or any other of the many imaginary 
machinations that still liauni the page of history, and 
occasionally flit about the prejudiced memory of nations.' 
—P. 219. 

* The royal prerogative^ which, unfortunately for the 
rights and liberties and social welfare of the people^ had 
since 1688 been more or^less oppressed^ had waned fainter 
and fainter. A youthful princess on the throne, whose 
appearance touched the imagination, and to whom her 
people were generally inclined to ascribe something of that 
decision of character which becomes those bom to commandy 
offered a favourable opportunity to restore the exercise of 
tJiat regal authorityy the usurpation of whose functions has 
entailed on the people of England so much suffering^ and 
80 much degradation. It was unfortunate that one who, 
if any, should have occupied the proud and national 
position of the leader of the Tory party, the chief of the 
peopUy and the champion of the throne, should have 
commenced his career as minister under Victoria by an 
unseemly contrariety to the personal wishes of the Queen. 
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The reaction of public opinion^ disgusted with years of 
Parliamentary tumult, and the incoherence of party organi- 
zation . . . the personal character of the Sovereign — 
these were all causes which intimated that a movement in 
favour of prerogative was at hand. The leader of the 
Tory party should have vindicated his natural position, 
and availed himself of the gracious occasion : be missed 
it ; and, as the occasion was inevitable, the Whigs enjoyed 
its occurrence. And thus England witnessed for the first 
time the portentous anomaly of the Oligarchical or 
Venetian party, which had in the old days destroyed the 
free monarchy of England, retaining power merely by the 
favour of the Court/ — Pp. 219, 220. 

Then there follows here a glorification of Bolingbroke 
and Wyndham. 

If this is not an attempt to re-introduce Absolutism, 
what is it ? See here, too, on p. 220, as to what I have 
stated about the word * peasant.' He says that the old 
Tory party has, * through the parochial system,' en- 
deavoured to secure for every labourer a home. 

This is what I have stated, to get them in ^ cots,' under 
the * Lords of Manors.' 

* A blow was given to the influence of the priest and of 
the gentleman, the ancient champions of the people against 
arbitrary courts and rapacious Parliaments^ from which 
they will find that it requires no ordinary courage and 
wisdom to recover.' — P. 221. 

* '* Ah I dismiss from your mind those fallacious 
fancies," said Egremont. '^The People are not strong; 
the People never can be strong. Their attempts at self- 
vindication will end only in their suffering and confusion. 
It is civilisation that has effected, that is effecting, this 
change. It is that increased knowledge of themselves 
that teaches the educated their social duties. There ia «. 
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dayspring in the history of this nation, which perhaps 
those only who are on the mountain tops can as yet 
recognise. You deem you are in darkness^ and I see a 
dawn. The new generation of the aristocracy of England 
are not tyrants, not oppressors, Sybil, as you persist in 
believing. Their intelligence, better than that, their 
hearts, are open to the responsibility of their position. 
But the work that is before them is no holiday work. It 
is not the fever of superficial impulse that can remove 
the deep-fixed barriers of centuries of ignorance and crime. 
Enough that their sympathies are awakened; time and 
thought will bring the rest. They are the natural leaders 
of the People, Sybil ; believe me they are the only ones^ ' 
—P. 223. 

They are the natural leaders to Eome and the Baces, 
as I have before shown. The ' priests ' like this class, not 
only on account of their wealth, but because of their small 
numbers ; they are not too numerous to earwig, and then 
to be made use of to * work ' the others. P. 223 : Here, 
too, it is stated again that the Eomanist (Gerard) ^ stands 
alone in the singleness and purity of his heart.' P. 229 : 
^ A man of light and leading.' This is one of those 
coined phrases of his, made to be used. It is like the 
celebrated one of Arthur Orton, alias Castro. It means 
that some are ^ made to be led,' and others made to ' lead ' 
them. 

* Alone, with Hatton and her father, she often poured 
forth those tones of celestial sweetness and ethereal power 
that had melted the soul of Egremont amid the ruins of 
Mamey Abbey.' — P. 231. 

' Sacred towers.' — P. 232. 

* The oppression of her Church and the degradation of 
her people.'— P. 233. 

(See ante^ p. 1 10, as to * her ' Church and ^ her' people.) 
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* Sybil looked towards Westminster, to those proud and 
passionate halls where assembles the Parliament of Eng- 
land; that rapaciousy violent, and haughty body, which 
had brought kings and prelates to the block ; spoiled 
churches and then seized the sacred manors for their 
personal prey ; invested their own possessions with infinite 
privileges, and then mortgaged for their state and empire 
the labour of countless generations. Could the voice of 
solace sound from such a quarter ? ' — P. 234. 

Here he again laments the Old Faith in his own words, 
and not through one of his characters. 

< And in a few years, more or less, cease it must, and 
you will witness a development of the fiew mind of 
Englandj which will make up by its rapid progress for 
its retarded action. I live among these men; I know 
their inmost souls; I watch their instincts and their impulses ; 
I know the principles which they have imbibed^ and I know, 
however hindered by circumstances for the moment^ those 
principles must hear theirfrtiitJ — P. 236. 

These principles are those with which Comngsby indoc- 
trinated them, — the ^ adore and obey,' * faith and fealty,' 
Imperialism and Ritualism. 

* Conclaves,' * matin walks,' ^ a pilgrimage of piety 
and charity and love.' — P. 241. 

* The clock of St. John's struck seven. 

^It was the only thing that spoke in that still and 
dreary square ; it was the only voice that ever seemed to 
sound there ; but it was a voice from heaven — it was the 
voice of St, John. 

' Sybil looked up ; she looked up at the holy building. 
Sybil listened ; she listened to the holy sounds. St. John 
told her that the danger of her father was so much more 
advanced. Oh I why are there saints in heaven if they 
cannot aid the saintly ! The oath that Morley would have 
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enforced came whispering in the ear of Sybil : " Swear 
by the holy Virgin, and by all the Saints." 

* And shall she not pray to the holy Virgin, and all the 
saints I Sybil prayed ; she prayed to the holy Virgin, and 
all the saints ; and especially to the beloved St. John — 
most favoured among Hebrew men, who reposed on the 
breast of the divine Friend. 

' Brightness and courage returned to the spirit of Sybil ; 
a sense of animating and exalting faith that could move 
mountains, and combat without fear a thousand perils. 
The conviction of celestial aid inspired her.' — P. 248. 

These are the author's own words, not those of one of 
his characters, and are a direct approval of the invocation 
of saints. What a horror he must have of other tenets 
of Popery I This heresy is the most blasphemous of their 
whole batch, for it robs the Deity of one of His most sub- 
lime attributes, omnipresence. P. 254 : On this page the 
heroine Sybil is very near suffering insult in a large crowd, 
and the only person who comes to her rescue amongst 
the whole throng is an Irish Papist. On pp. 255, 256 
similar credit for decency is given to a Pole. In fact, as 
before stated, all the bad characters throughout his works 
are Liberals, Moderate Churchmen, or Dissenters; and 
all the good ones Eomanists, Puseyites, and Tories. 

' « Glamorganshire is right to a man,'' said Wilkins, a 
Baptist teacher. ^' And trade is so bad that the holiday 
at all events must take place there, for the masters them- 
selves are extinguishing their furnaces." 

* ^' Ah !" said Gerard the Romanist, " if we could only 
have the Church on our side, as in the good old dat/s^ we 
would soon put an end to the demon tyranny of Capital."' 
^P. 260. 

This quotation proves the truth of my last comment. 

* Their great pride was entirely to Jill tlie church of Mr. 
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St. Lys, who, not daunted by their demonstration, and 
seizing the offered opportunity, suppressed the sermon 
with which he supplied himself, and preached to them an 
extemporary discourse on "Fear God and honour the 
King." In the Dissenting chapels, thanksgivings were 
publicly offered that bail had been accepted for Walter 
Gerard.'— P. 272. 

Here the same occurs again. 

*" I mean," said Hatton, looking Morley earnestly in the 
face, and speaking with great gravity, "that the documents 
are in existence which prove the title of Walter Gerard 
to the proprietorship of this great district ; that I know 
where the documents are to be found ; and that it requires 
nothing but a resolution equal to the occasion to secure 
them." 

' " Two hundred thousand human beings yesterday 
acknowledged the supremacy of Gerard," said Hatton. 
^'Suppose they had known that within the walls of 
Mowbray Castle were contained the proofs that Walter 
Gerard was the lawful possessor of the lands on which 
they live ; I say suppose that had been the case. Do you 
think they would have contented themselves with singing 
psalms ? What would have become of moral power then ? 
They would have taken Mowbray Castle by storm ; they 
would have sacked and gutted it; they would have 
appointed a chosen band to rifle the round tower; they 
would have taken care that every document in it, 
especially an iron chest, painted blue, and blazoned with 
the shield of Valence, should have been delivered to you, 
to me, to any one that Gerard appointed for the office. 
And what would be the remedy of the Earl de Mowbray ? 
He could scarcely bring an action against the hundred for 
the destruction of the castle, which we would prove was 
not his own. And the most he could do would be to 
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transport some poor wretches who had got drunk in his 
plundered cellars, and then set fire to his golden saloons." 

^ " You amaze me," said Morley, looking with an aston- 
ished expression on the person who had just delivered 
. himself of these suggestive details with the same coohiess 
and acrid accuracy that he would have entered into the 
details of a pedigree, 

*'^'Tis a practical view of the case," remarked Mr. 
Hatton. 

^Morley paced the chamber disturbed; Hatton remained 
silent and watched him with a scrutinizing eye. 

* ^^ Are you certain of your facts ? " at length said 
Morley, abruptly stopping. 

^ *' Quite so ; Lord de Mowbray informed me of the 
circumstances himself before I left London, and I came 
down here in consequence.^^ 

' " You know him ? " 

< ^' No one better." 

^ " And these documents — some of them I suppose," 
said Morley with a cynical look, " were once in your 
own possession, then ? " 

* " Possibly. Would they were now ! But it is a great 
thing to know where they may be found." 

* " Then they once were the property of Gerard ? " 

^ ^' Hardly that. They were gained by my own pains, 
and often paid for with my own purse. Claimed by no 
one, I parted with them to a person to whom they were 
valuable. It is not merely to save Gerard that I want 
them now, though I would willingly serve him. I have 
need of some of these papers with respect to an ancient 
title, a claim to which by a person in whom I am interested 
they would substantiate. Now listen, good friend Morley; 
moral force is a fine thing especially in speculation, and 
Ij^^iO 18 a community of goods especially when a man has 
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no property ; but when you have lived as long as I have, 
and have tasted of the world's delights, yoxill comprehend 
the rapture of acquisition^ and learn that it is generally 
secured by very coarse means. Come, I have a mind that 
you should prosper. The public spirit is inflamed here ; 
you are a leader of the people. Let us have another 
meeting on the Moor, a preconcerted outbreak ; you can put 
your fingers in a trice on the men who will do our work. 
Mowbray Castle is in their possession; we secure our 
object. You shall have ten thousand pounds on the nail, 
and I will take you back to London with me besides, and 
teach you what is fortune.'" — Pp. 274, 275. 

The foregoing is a description of the Eomanist Hatton, 
Instigating one of the mob to steal the parchments at the 
Castle. The best of it is, too, he had sold them to the 
present holder for a consideration, and placed him in 
possession of the property by deceptive means. Our 
author is now causing him (Hatton) to relent with a view 
of displacing him (the Earl of Mowbray) by the Roman 
Catholic family of Gerard. This is a superb piece of 
casuistry. It is really committing (as instigator of the 
rioters) murder, arson, and plunder, that good might 
follow to Gerard. 

* Mrs. Carey sipped her glass of gin and water, which 
slie frequently protested was a pool of BetliesdaJ 

See how our author can mock and sneer at this poor 
widow Carey sipping her glass of gin and water, because 
she is a ^ sectarist ; ' but when the great lady, the extreme 
High Church Duchess, at the ^ revival ' of the customs of 
St. Genevieve said, 

* Now broach me a cask of Malroisie, 
Bring pastry from the doe,' 

there was no such sneer then. 
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' But singing, and beautiful singing in a Catholic chapel 
by a woman — perhaps a beautiful woman — that is quite a 
different thing/ — P. 289. 

' On a table were several volumes, an ehon cross was 
fixed in a niche, and, leaning in a high-backed chair, sat 
Ursula Trafford. Her pale and refined complexion, that 
in her youth had been distinguished for its lustre, became 
her spiritual office ; and, indeed, her whole countenance, 
the delicate brow, the serene glance, the small aquiline 
nose, and the well-shaped mouth, firm and yet benignant, 
betokened the celestial soul that inhabited that gracious 
frame.'— P. 290. 

* Happy, indeed, would it be for me, my Sybil, that 
your innocence should be enshrined within these holy 
walls, and that the pupil of my best years, and the friend 
of my serene life, should be my successor in this house. 
But I feel a deep persuasion that the hour has not arrived 
for you to take the step that never can be recalled.' — 
P. 291. 

Sybil was not allowed to take the veil she is said to 
have ^ coveted.' Oh dear, no ! She is to marry the English 
noble she has ^converted,' and keep him in the right path, 
and be an example for others to go and do likewise* 

* Pilgrimage of grace,' * Oriflamme.' — P. 299. 

^ The Wodgate girl, with a back like a grasshopper, of 
Baptist school religion^ — P. 301. 

P. 307 : Breakfast called a ^ matin meal.' 

* By the bye, who is this black-coat you have here, this 
St. Lys I We took possession of the church yesterday on 
our arrival, /or it^s a sort of thing that pleases the miners 
and colliers wonderfully^ and I always humour them. 
This St. Lys preached us such a sermon that I was 
almost afraid at one time the game would be spoiled. 
Our great man was alarmingly taken by it, was saying his 
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prayers all day^ and had nearly marched back again : had 
it not been for the excellence of the rum and water at our 
quarters, the champion of the Charter would have proved 
a piorM recreant,^ — P. 310. 

What a charmer this Puseyite St. Lys must have been I 
The ^ Nobles * are now placing such in every parish. Our 
author suggested it by such passages as this. Nothing 
like it was ever heard of since the days of Orpheus. 

^ Hatton turned his head from fhe window, and advanced 
quickly to Morley. "To business, friend Morley. This 
savage cannot be quiet for a moment ; he exists only in 
destruction and rapine. If it were not Trafford's mill, it 
would be something else. I am sorry for the Traffords ; 
they have old blood in their veins. Before sunset their settle- 
ment will be razed to the ground. Can we prevent it? 
Why not attack the castle instead of the mill ? "'—P. 313. 

Here we again have the robbery of the deeds suggested. 

^ " He is a most inveterate Capitalist," said Field, ^' and 
would divert the minds of the people from the Five 
Points by allotting them gardens and giving them baths J^ ' — 
P. 315. 

This is Trafford, the Romanist millowner. This is a 
cunning puff. It suggests, * This is your sort to divert 
the people from the five points of the charter; one of the 
old Churchy the old school, no more workhouses,' etc. 

^ Trafford was a true-born Englishman, and his wife a 
veiy angel upon earths — P. 317. 

Mark this now, you Low Churchmen and ^ sectarists.' 

P. 326 : To make the Romanist heroine Sybil more 
heroic, she is on this page drawn as endeavouring to 
appease the rioters, whilst her father^s friend Hatton is 
robbing the Muniment Room on their behalf. This is 
rich. P. 327 : Their coadjutor the Puseyite St. Lys here 
comes to their assistance. 
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P. 334 : Here the stolen deeds are taken to the 
convent, and Hatton repents when he sees he cannot 
contend with his great rival. The tale actually ends with 
an immoral ^ moral/ as it were^ the only instance on 
record. Casuistry is the cause. Sybil the heroine, now 
Countess of Mamey, takes her converted husband to Italy 
for a year to confirm him in the faith. Hatton makes 
restitution of the title and he is canonized. 

The concluding portion of the work on pp. 335, 336, 
is in a thorough Sacerdotal strain, and addressed to the 
* youth ' of the nation as solicitously as ever Jesuit endea- 
voured to work upon them. 

* In an age of political infidelity^ I would have impressed 
upon the rising race not to despair, but to seek in a right 
understanding of the history of their country and in the 
energies of heroic youth — the elements of national wel- 
fare. The present work advances another step in the 
same emprise. From the state of Parties it now would 
draw public thought to the state of the People whom 
those parties for two centuries have governed. The 
comprehension and the cure of this greater theme depend 
upon the same agencies as the first: it is the past alone 
that can explain the present, and it is youth that alone can 
mould the remedial future. The written history of our 
country for the last ten reigns has been a mere phantasma ; 
giving to the origin and consequence of public transactions 
a character and colour in every respect dissimilar to their 
natural form and hue. In this mighty mystery all 
thoughts and things have assumed an aspect and title 
contrary to their real quality and style; Oligarchy has 
been called Liberty ; an exclusive Priesthood has been 
christened a National Church ; Sovereignty has been the 
title of something that has had no dominion, while absolute 
power has been wielded by those who profess themselves 
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the servants of the People. In the selfish strife of factions, 
two great existences have been blotted out of the history 
of England — the Monarch and the Multitude ; as the 
power of the Crown has diminished, the privileges of the 
People have disappeared; till at length the sceptre lias 
become a pageant^ and its subject has degenerated again 
into a serf. 

^ It is nearly fourteen years ago, in the popular frenzy of 
a mean and selfish revolution which emancipated neither 
the Crown nor the People, that I first took the occasion to 
intimate, and then to develop to the first assembly of my 
countrymen that I ever had the honour to address, these 
convictions. They have been misunderstood, as is ever 
for a season the fate of Truth, and they have obtained for 
their promulgator much misrepresentation, as must ever 
be the lot of those who will not follow the beaten track of 
a fallacious custom. But Time, that brings all things, 
has brought also to the mind of England some suspicion 
that the idols they have so long worshipped, and the 
oracles that have so long deluded them, are not the true 
ones. There is a whisper rising in this country that 
Loyalty is not a phrase, Faith is not a delusion, and 
Popular Liberty something more diffusive and substantial 
than the profane exercise of the sacred rights of sovereignty 
by political classes. 

^ That we may live to see England once more possess 
a, free Monarchy ^ and a privileged and prosperous People, is 
my prayer; that these great consequences can only be 
brought about by the energy and devotion of our Youth is 
my persuasion. We live in an age when to be young and 
to be indifferent can be no longer synonymous. We must 
prepare for the coming hour. The claims of the Future 
are represented by suffering millions ; and the Youth of 
a nation are the trustees of Posterity.' 
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If this IS not an appeal to the youth of the country to 
go in for Absolutism and Sacerdotalism, I would simply 
ask what form would such an appeal be in ? What is 
the difference between a ^ free ' monarch and an absolute 
monarch? A limited monarch as oiirs is^ cannot be 
*free.' Our author says so. He must necessarily be 
fettered by the coronation oath, the common law, some 
statute laws, and the customs of the country, therefore 
the author must plead for the restoration of absolute 
power. 

The Mast ten reigns' mentioned in the conclusion 
would take us up to the reign of Charles First. Just as 
though ,Hume, who was an unbeliever as well as a Tory 
(and consequently as such impartial in religious matters), 
had perverted or discoloured the whole tenor of our 
history of the period. This passionate appeal to the 
young to come and assist in the enslaving their own 
country is precisely similar to the conduct of the Jesuits 
in all ages and nations. 




CHAPTER IV. 

TANCRED ; OR, THE NEW CRUSADE (rOUTLEDGE's 

edition). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews. * — Disraeli^s Coningaby, Book iv. chap. xy. 

p. 183. 
' But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.' — Disraeli's 

Conmgsby, Book vii. chap, ii p. 256. 

[HIS work commences, appropriately enough, 
with eight pages of gossip between two 
domestics or cooks, chefs, or ^artists/ as our 
author loves to call them. Next follows the 
customary mass of babble in a preliminary description of 
the family of the hero, and as to how, in the Upper 
House, votes are sold for blue ribbons and peerages, which 
practice is condemned in the Whigs and applauded in the 
Tories. The titles of the family, and a description of the 
son, by our author, I must give, it is so thoroughly in the 
' Mr. Jeames,' ^ his Diary,' style. 

^ In that age of violence, change, and panic, power, 
directed by a clear brain and an obdurate spirit, could not 
fail of its aim ; and so it turned out, that, in the very 
teeth of the royal will, the simple country gentleman, 
whose very name was forgotten, became, at the com- 
mencement of this century, Duke of Bellamont, Marquis 
of Montacute> Earl of Bellamont, Dacre, and Villeroy, 

with all the baronies of the Plantagenets in addition. The 

I 
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only revenge of the king was, that he never would give 
the Duke of Bellamont the Garter. It was as well, 
perhaps, that there should be something for his son to 
desire. 

* The Duke and Duchess of Bellamont were the hand- 
somest couple in England, and devoted to each other, but 
they had only one child. Fortunately^ that child was a 
son. Precious life ! ' — Pp. 9, 10. 

The following is a description of the Protestant family 
of the Earl, and it is the only thing of the author's that 
is not thoroughly malignant upon the subject : — 

* It was a family otherw^ise little calculated to dissipate 
the reserve and gloom of a depressed and melancholy 
youth ; puritanical, severe, and formal in their manners, 
their relaxations a Bible Society, or a meeting for the con- 
version of the Jews.' — P. 1 1 . 

On p. 25 there is a description of a country feast given 
at a castle by a great lord (the owner of several parishes), 
to farmers, 'peasants^ and retainers, unequalled by any- 
thing out of flunkeydom. On pp. 29, 30, and 31 there is 
a description of the castle and its contents given, which is 
like that of an upholsterer's or appraiser's inventory for 
probate duty : ^ Kooms lined with footmen in state livery^ 
etc. 

^ At the end of this gallery, surrounded by their guests, 
their relatives, and their neighbours ; by high nobilitt/y by 
reverend prelates, by the members and notables of the 
county, and by some of the chief tenants of the Duke, 
a portion of whom were never absent from any great 
carousing or high ceremony that occurred within his walls, 
the Duke and Duchess of Bellamont and their son, a little 
in advance of the company, stood to receive the con- 
gratulatory addresses of the mayor and corporation of 
tiieir ancient and faithful town of Montacute — the town 
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which their fathers had built and adorned, which they had 
often represented in Parliament in the good old days^ and 
which they took care should then enjoy its fair proportion 
of the good old things — a town, every house in which 
belonged to them, and of which there was not an inhabi- 
tant who, in his own person or in that of his ancestry, 
had not felt the advantages of the noble connection.' 

* *' In nothing^ whether it be religion^ or government, or 
manners, sacred or political or social life, do I find faith ; 
and if there be no faithj how can there be duty f Is there 
such a thing as reh'gious truth t Is there such a thing as 
political right ? Is there such a thing as social propriety t 
Are these facts, or are they mere phrases ? And if they 
be facts, where are they likely to be found in England ? 
Is truth in our Church? Why, then, do you support 
dissent t Who has the right to govern t The Monarch ? 
You have robbed him of his prerogative. The aristocracy t 
You confess to me that we exist by sufferance^ ' — P. 36. 

If this is not driving at Sacerdotalism and Absolutism, 
what is ? The author's name is a sufficient guarantee that 
it is not Kadicalism or Republicanism that he would have 
the present state of things supplanted by. 

^ *^ The people of this country have ceased to be a nation. 
They are a crowd, and only kept in some rude provisional 
discipline by the remains of the old system which they are 
daily destroying." '—P. 37. 

Here again the policy of reverting to the old system of 
absolute government is hinted at. 

* " Then, 1 suppose, you would like to go to Italy ; that, 
I apprehend, is your great point. Your mother will not 
like your going to Rome. Still, at the same time, a man, 
they say, should see Rome before he dies. I never did. 
I would not confess it, because I wish to save you pain ; 
but really, I believe the idea of your going to Rome wowJA 
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have been a serious shock to your mother. It is not so 
much the distance, though that is great, nor the climate, 
which has its clangers, — but, you understand, with her 
peculiar views, her very strict " — The Duke did not 
care to finish his sentence.' — P. 39. 

The foregoing are pretty little sneers at a Protestant 
mamma. However, the author evinces as strong a wish for 
her son to visit Borne as the mother does for him to keep 
away. There was doubtless a motive for this in each 
case. 

< " What is Duty and what is Faith ? What ought I to 
do, and what ought I to believe ? " ' — P. 40. 

This is the old story— the ' Faith and Fealty ' of the 
Revolutionary Epic, and the * Adore and Obey' of Coningsby 
and SybiL 

^"I never can understand how going to Paris and 
Kome, which young men always mean when they talk of 
travelling, can be profitable to him ; it is the very thing 
which, all my life, I have been endeavouring to prevent. 
His body and his soul will be both imperilled ; Paris will 
destroy his constitution, and Bome, perhaps, change his 
faith." 

* ** I have more confidence in his physical power and his 
religious principle than you, Kate," said the Duke, stoiling. 
" But make yourself easy on these heads ; Tancred told 
me this morning that he had no wish to visit either Bome 
or Paris." 

* " Well ! " exclaimed the Duchess, somewhat relieved, 
" if he wants to make a little tour in Holland, I think I 
could bear it ; it is a Protestant country, and there are no 
vermin. And then those dear Disbrowes, I am sure, 
would take care of him at the Hague." 

We should notice also Mr. Bernard, a clergyman, and 
recently the private tutor of Lord Montacute, *a good 
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scholar; in ecclesiastical opinions, what is called high 
and dry. He was about five-and-thirty, well-looking, 
Ja^A/uZ;— Pp. 42, 43. 

Here are a few other pretty little sneers at Protestants. 
What if the young crusader had been pushed on to the 
undertaking by some of these * high ' and dry parsons ? 
And what if the Latin convent of Terra Santa and the 
famous Spanish prior will not be the chief attraction there 
when he arrives? This is perhaps what makes the 
Duchess so loth to part with her son. 

* About the time of the marriage of the Duchess of 
Bellamont, her noble family, and a few of their friends, 
some of whom also believed in the millennium^ were per- 
suaded that the conversion of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland to the true faith, which was their own, 
was at hand. They had subscribed very liberally for the 
purpose, and formed an amazing number of sub-committees. 
As long as their funds lasted, their missionaries found 
proselytes. It was then an established doctrine, that all 
that was necessary for Ireland was more Protestantism, 
and it was supposed to be not more difficult to supply the 
Irish with Protestantism than it had proved, in the 
instance of a recent famine (1822), to furnish them with 
potatoes. What was principally wanted in both cases were 
— subscriptions, 

* When the English public, therefore, were assured by 
their co-religionists on the other side of St. George's 
Channel^ that at last the good work was doing, that the 
flame spread, even rapidly — that not only parishes but 
provinces were all agog — and that both town and country 
were quite in a heat of proselytism, they began to believe 
that at last the scarlet lady was about to be dethroned ; 
they loosened their purse-strings; fathers of families 
contributed their zealous five pounds, followed by every 
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other member of the household, to the babe in arms, who 
subscribed its fanatical five shillings. The affair looked 
well. The journals teemed with lists of 'proselytes and 
cases of conversion ; and even orderly, orthodox people, 
who were firm in their own faith^ but wished others to 
be permitted to pursue their errors in peace, began to 
congratulate each other on the prospect of our at last 
becoming a united Protestant people. > 

^ In the blaze and thick of the affair, Irish Protestants 
jubilant, Irish Papists denouncing the whole movement as 
fraud and trumpery, John Bull perplexed, but excited, 
and still subscribing, a young bishop rose in his place in 
the House of Lords, and, with a vehemence there unusual, 
declared that he saw '* the finger of God in this second 
Reformation," and, pursuing the prophetic vein and 
manner, denounced " woe to those who should presume to 
lift up their hands and voices in vain and impotent 
attempts to stem the flood of light that was bursting over 
Ireland." 

*In him, who thus plainly discerned "the finger of 
God " in transactions in which her family and feelings 
were so deeply interested, the young and enthusiastic 
Duchess of Bellamont instantly recognised the " man of 
God ; " and from that moment the right reverend prelate 
became, in all spiritual affairs, her infallible instructor, 
although the impending second Reformation did chance 
to take the untoward form of the emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics, followed in due season by the destruc- 
tion of Protestant bishoprics, the sequestration of Protestant 
tithes, and the endowment of Maynooth. 

^ The Church of England, mainly from its deficiency 
of oriental knowledge^ and from a misconception of the 
priestly character which has been the consequence of that 
want, has fallen of late years into great straits ; nor has 
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there ever been a season when it has more needed for its 
guides men possessing the higher qualities both of intellect 
and disposition/ — Pp. 50, 51. 

These are the words of our author himself, and not of 
one of his characters. If one at all, he is a queer Church- 
man. He sneers at a millennium and Protestantism, and 
believes that those who turn to it are bribed, and that the 
' priestly ' character was not thought enough of in 1837. 
It should be noted, too, that the author is here sneeringly 
indignant at a Protestant bishop seeing ^the finger of 
God' in anything, whereas in Loihair there is no such 
sneer when a certain cardinal professes to see, not the 
finger, but ' the hand of God ' in a movement in the 
opposite direction. On this p. 51, where the words * one 
exception ' occur, reference is evidently made to Philpot, 
late Bishop of Exeter. 

' The saints are to have their new churches, but they 
are also to have their rubrics and their canons ; the uni- 
versities may supply successors to the apostles, but they 
are also presented with a church commission. . . . Even 
the Puseyites may have candles on their altars, but they 
must not be lighted^ — Pp. 52, 53. 

Well, the only criticism I have upon this last extract 
is, that this sneer is precisely similar to that of the Papists 
upon the same subject. 

« Matin meal.' — P. 59. 

* " Well, the crusades were of vast advantage to 
Europe," said Sidonia, " and renovated the spintual hold 
which Asia has always had upon the North. It seems to 
wane at present, but it is only the decrease that precedes 
the new development" ' — P. 88. 

This Sidonia is said to be one of the Bothschilds. He 
cannot have been a regular Jew from the way he is described, 
for in this and other works he is made out as one of the 
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Sacerdotalist set of the * Faith and Fealty/ ^ Adore and 
Obey ' party. Our author in another work says that many 
* converted ' Jews were employed as Jesuits, and on the 
Inquisition in Spain (see Coningsby). A Duke de Medina 
Sidonia was at the head of the Armada, it will be re- 
membered, and it is strange that our author should be so 
bold as to give his name to one of his pet sacerdotal 
characters. 

^ He observed that he was of a nature passionately 
affectionate, and that he was of a singular audacity. He 
perceived that though, at this moment, Tancred was as 
ignorant of the world as a young monkj he possessed all the 
latent qualities which in future would qualify him to control 
society.^ — P. 88. 

This ^ young monk ' simile is thoroughly Disraelian. No 
one would have thought of such a term but himself, or an 
author desirous of giving or doing the order a good turn. 

* " Well, when you arrive at Jerusalem, you will 
naturally go to the convent of Terra Santa. You will 
make there the acquaintance of the Spanish prior, Alonzo 
Lara. He calls me cousin ; he is a Nuevo of the four- 
teenth century. Very orthodox ; but the love of the old 
land and the old language have come out in him, as they 
will, though his blood is no longer clear, but has been 
modified by many Gothic intermarriages, which was never 
our case. We are pure Sephardim. Lara thoroughly 
comprehends Palestine and all that pertains to it. He has 
been there a quarter of a century, and might have been 
Archbishop of Seville. You see, he is master of the 
old as well as the new learning ; this is very important ; 
they often explain each other. Your bishops here know 
nothing about these things. How can they? A few 
centuries back they were tattooed savages. This is the 
advantage which Rome has over you^ and which you never 
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can understand. That Church was founded by a Hebrew, 
and the magnetic influence lingers. But you will go to the 
fountain-head. Theology requires an apprenticeship of 
some thousand years at least; to say nothing of clime 
and race. You cannot get on with theology as you do 
with chemistry and mechanics. Trust me^ there is some- 
thing deeper in it. I shall give you a note to Lara — 
cultivate him ; he is the man you want. You will xoant 
others ; they will come ; but Lara has the first Itey^ ' — 
P. 89. 

The subtlety of this passage is surprising. To me the 
hazy halo of Hebrewism, as I call it, is here purposely 
thrown around Sidonia, as he sometimes shrouds himself 
in it, to mystify, as it were. Why should he naturally go 
to a Romish convent as soon as he arrived, when a Pro- 
testant minister was going with him ? < Theology requiring 
an apprenticeship of a thousand years at least ' would shut 
us out from the Eastern Church and all Churches but the 
Latin. Hitherto^ a willing heart and teachable disposition 
were all the requisites. What is this * old and new 
learning ' that this Spanish prior is alone possessed of by 
residence only in the East? Where did he get this 
exclusive knowledge from, any more than our Sir William 
Jones or Pococke, or even our modem Oriental scholars ? 
Why does this give influence to Bome over us? Why 
does ^ the magnetic influence linger' in Bome because 
Peter was a Jew ? 

He strengthened and * confirmed' other Churches; 
where are they now ? All the apostles were Jews, and 
did the same. I have said that the new crusade is to be 
from the east to the west, and by the foregoing it would 
appear that a preliminary one, on a small scale on the old 
lines, is requisite first — viz. of the Puseyites, young 
nobility, and highflyers to the * holy places,' to be there 
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met, waylaid, and indoctrinated by certain Papists ready for 
the purpose. One hero says so : * I will give you a note 
to Lara (the Spanish prior) — cultivate him ; he is the man 
you want. You will want others ; they will come; but Lara 
has the first hey.^ I do not say that 'B. Disraeli' in this 
recommends a young English noble to go to a Spanish 
prior and ' cultivate him/ and consult him in all his 
doubts and hopes and fears, but he makes one of his most 
intelligent characters, a kind of half-caste Puseyite 
Hebrew, recommend him to do it; and I would 
emphatically ask, Where is the difference? Notwith- 
standing the great subtlety of this passage, its drift is 
at once seen, if looked at at first in a right light. See 
the next quotation in confirmation of this. 

*' Who appears to me to be more learned than the whole 
bench of bishops — and he welcomes my ideas, approves my 
conclusions, sympathizes with my suggestions; develops, 
illustrates, enforces them ; plainly intimates that I am 
only on the threshold of initiation, and would aid me to 
advance to the innermost mysteries J — P. 92. 

^ The honest gentleman still occasionally buzzed about 
her, slavering portentous stories about malcontent country 
gentlemen, mumbling Maynooth, and shaking his head at 
Young England^ — P. 92. 

It is evident from this and similar passages, and the 
simultaneous Tractarian movement, that this ^ Young 
England ' party originated with designs similar to those of 
Charles I. and Laud, James 11. and the various efforts of 
tiie Pretender's — viz. to restore Absolute Monarchy and 
Popery. All these gentry are like the * confidence trick,' 
sharpers precisely. They commence by preaching that the 
throne, the altar, and the hearth are in danger from 
Sectarists and Democrats, and that High Toryism and 
High Churchism will alone give them stability, knowing 
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well that if they can only get one generation thoroughly 
indoctrinated with these, they will be I'endered fitter sub- 
jects whereon to engraft their still more pernicious 
doctrines. See Isaac Taylor on Tracts for the 'limes. 

* " But I never can pardon myself for not having 
satisfied it," said Lady Bertie and Bellair in a mournful 
tone, and looking in his face with her beautiful dark eyes. 
'* It is the mistake of my life, and now can never be 
remedied. But I have no energy. I ought, as a girl, 
when they opposed my purpose, ,to have taken up my 
palmer^s staffs and never have rested content till I 
had gathered my shell on the strand at Joppa.^^ ' — Pp. 
93, 94. 

And have gone to the Spanish prior, she ought to 
have concluded. 

^ A scholar and a man of the world, learned in history 
and not inexperienced in human nature, he was sensible 
that we must look to the constituent principles of society 
for the causes and the cures of great national disorders. 
He therefore went deeply into the question, nor shrank 
from investigating how far those disorders were produced 
by the operation or the desuetude of ancient institutions^ and 
how far it might be necessary to call new influences into 
political existence for tlieir remedy J — P. 96. 

The * ancient institutions,' the loss of which are here 
deplored, should be read as Absolute Monarchy and Popery, 
and the * new influences ' are what the author's heroes 
and heroines and their coadjutors are bringing into play 
to effect the re-establishment of the same again in the 
country. 

* " If a Parliamentary career could save this country," 
said Tancred, " I am sure you would be a public 
benefactor. / have observed what you and Mr. Coningsby 
and some of your fnends have done and saidj with great 
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interest* But Parliament seems to me to be the very- 
place which a man of action should avoid. A Parlia- 
mentary career — that old superstition of the eighteenth 
century — was important when there were no other sources 
of power and fame. An aristocracy at the head of a 
people whom they Iiad plundered of their means of education^ 
required some cultivated tribunal whose sympathy might 
stimulate their inteHigence and satisfy their vanity. Par- 
liament was never so great as when they debated with closed 
doors. The public opinion, of which they never dreamed, 
has superseded the rhetorical club of our great-grand- 
fathers. They know this well enough, and try to maintain 
their unnecessary position by affecting the character of 
men of business, but amateur men of business are very 
costly conveniences. In this age it is not Parliament that 
does the real work. It does not govern Ireland, for 
example. If the manufacturers want to change a tariff^ 
they form a commercial league, and they effect their 
purpose. It is the same with the abolition of slavery, 
and all our great revolutions. Parliament has become as 
really insignificant as for two centuries it has kept the 
monarch. O'Connell has taken a good share of its 
power ; Cobden has taken another ; and I am inclined 
to believe," said Tancred, " though I care little about 
it, that, if our order had any spirit or prescience, they 
would put themselves at the head of the people^ and take the 
rest:' 

' " Coningsby dines here to-day," said Sidonia, who, 
unobserved, had watched Tancred as he spoke with a 
searching glance. 

* ** Notwithstanding what you say," said Lord Henry, 
smiling, " I wish I could induce you to remain and help us. 
You would be a great ally." 

' '* I go to a land," said Tancred, *' that has never been 
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blessed by that fatal drollery called a representative govern- 
mentj though Omniscience once deigned to trace out the 
polity which should rule it." ' — P. 97. 

I call this treason, an attempt to sneer down our present 
^ Constitution/ and bring back Absolutist principles. 
Fancy the people placing themselves under the aristocracy 
as leaders ! Where could they take them to ? Where 
are they going themselves daily ? Why, one-half of them 
to the races and the other half to Rome. 

P. 98 : On this page a description is given quite 
appropriately of the hoUowness of * high life.' It is called 
a * carnival ' where they * wear their masksy ' blow their 
trumpets j' and 'pelt ilie multitude with sugar-plums.^ Pp. 
100, 101 : Here a Mr. Vavasour, who * has Catholic 
sympathies,^ etc., and invites guests to his ^ matutinal meal^ 
is glorified ; and I wish it to be noted, as he appears again 
presently. 

* " And now," said Edith as the ladies rose to return 
to the library — " and now we leave you to Maynooth." 

* " By the bye, what do they say to it in your house, 
Lord Marney?" inquired Henry Sydney, filling his 
glass. 

* " It will go down," said Lord Marney. '* A strong 
dose for some, but they are used to potent potions." 

*"The bishops, they say, have not made up their 
minds." 

^" Fancy bishops not having made up their minds," 
exclaimed Tancred ; " the only persons who ought never 
to doubt." 

* " Except when they are oflFered a bishopric," said Lord 
Marney. 

* " Why I like this Maynooth project,* said Tancred, 
' though otherwise it little interests me, is, that all the 
shopkeepers are against it." 
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' " DorCt tell that to the ministerj* said Coningshy^ " or 
he will give up the measureJ^ ' — P. 104. 

Why should the author (Coningsby, I mean) be 
concerned about the grant to Maynooth being given 
up ? He was a Tory, and they were against the grant I 

^ ** Yes, but what is progressive development I " said 
Sidonia ; " and what are the faculties of man ? If 
development be progressive, how do you account for the 
state of Italy ? One will tell you it is superstition, 
indulgences, and the Lady of Loretto ; yet three centuries 
ago, when all these influences were much more powerful, 
Italy was the soul of Europe. The less prejudiced — a 
Puseyite for example^ like our friend Vavasour — will 
assure us that the state of Italy has nothing to do with 
the spirit of its religion, but that it is entirely an affair of 
commerce; a revolution of commerce has convulsed its 
destinies." '—P. 105. 

But Popery does keep down enterprise where it 
* flourishes.' Look at Portugal, Spain, Ireland, Italy, 
South Germany, South America. Enterprise and pro- 
sperity are rising before our eyes daily in France as Popery 
decays there. It is a good joke to bring in a Puseyite as 
the * least prejudiced.' 

' As for free trade, there never was a really unshackled 
commerce except in the days when the whole of the 
Mediterranean coasts belonged to one power ^ — P. 106. 

How nice would a revival of this state of things have 
been under Napoleon the Little, with Cardinal Buona- 
parte for Pope, and the projected canal from Bordeaux to 
Narbonne opened to supersede Gibraltar. 

^ An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court 
of the church ; within the church itself, two brethren 
of the convent of Terra Santa keep holy watch and ward ; 
while, at the tomb beneath, there kneels a solitary youth, 
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who prostrated himself at sanset, and who will there pass 
unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

* Then why does he come alone ? It is not that he has 
availed himself of the inventions of modern science, to 
repair first to a spot, which all his countrymen may equally 
desire to visit, and thus anticipate their hurrying arrival. 
Before the inventions of modern science, all his countrymen 
used to flock hither.'— P. 120. 

' Consecrated its marble and golden walls to the name, 
and memory, and celestial ejfficaci/ of a Hebrew woman.' — 
P. 121. 

What on earth can our author mean by * celestial 
efficacy ' ? They are his own words, not the words of one 
of his characters. Nothing but Mariolatry can be 
implied. 

*The reader will remember that Sidonia had given 
Tancred a letter of credit on Besso. He is the same Besso 
who was the friend at Jerusalem of Contarini Flemingj 
and this is the same chamber in which Contarini, his host, 
and others who were present, inscribed one night, before 
their final separation, certain sentences in the panels of the 
walls. The original writing remains, but Besso, as we 
have already seen, has had the sentences emblazoned in a 
manner more permanent and more striking to the eye. 
They may, however, be both seen by all those who visit 
Jerusalem, and who enjoy the flowing hospitality and 
experience the boundless benevolence of this prince of 
Hebrew merchants.' — Pp. 126, 127. 

What a curious coincidence! Just as though it was 
not done on purpose ! It would be interesting to know 
if this Besso was like Sidonia, and our author — a kind of 
half-caste Puseyite Hebrew. 

^ Lofty stone walls enclose an area of acres, in the 
centre of which rises an irregular mass of buildings and 
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enclosures ; courts of all shapes, galleries of cells, roofs, 
terraces, gardens, corridors, churches, houses, and even 
streets. Sometimes as many as five thousand pilgrims 
have been lodged, fed, and tended during Easter in one of 
these convents. 

^ Not in that of Terra Santa, of which a Protestant 
traveller y passing for a pilgrim^ is often the only annual 
guest ; as Tancred at present. In a white-washed cell, 
clean, and sufficiently airy' and spacious, Tancred was 
lying on an iron bedstead, the only permanent furniture 
of the chamber, with the exception of a crucifix^ but well 
suited to the fervent and procreative clime.' — P. 127. 

This certainly looks like waylaying Protestant pilgrims. 

* Mr. Bernard is always with the English bishop, who 
\% delighted to have an addition to his congregation^ which 
is not too muchy consisting of his own family, the English 
and Prussian consuls, and five Jews, whom they have con- 
verted at twenty piastres a week ; hut I know tliey are going 
to strike for wages^ — P. 128. 

See how heartily our author can sneer at Protestant 
converts. None but Papists, and infidels, and Jews do 
this, we know, and our author is not a Jew. 

* ** Very well. And when was your first visit here, 
Baroni?" 

* " When M. de Sidonia travelled. I came in his 
suite from Naples, eighteen years ago, the next Annun- 
ciation of our blessed Lady," and he crossed himself! — 
P. 28. 

Here we see that our author's friend Sidonia had sup- 
plied the young pilgrim with a * Catholic' servant, doubtless 
unknown to his mother. 

* *' Intrigue ! Why, England won India by intrigue. 
Do you think they are not intriguing in the Punjaub at 
this moment? Intrigue has gained half the thrones of 
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Europe : Greece, France, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, 
Bussia. If you wish to produce a result, you must make 
combinations; and you call combinations, Eva, intrigue!'" 
—P. 144. 

Our author is often * too clever by half,' and lets the 
truth slip out without perceiving it. See here his opinions 
upon the subject of intrigue. 

* " It is not a pilgrimage, because the English are really 
neither Jews nor Chriaiiansj but follow a sort of religion 
of their own, which is made every year by their bishops, 
one of whom they have sent to Jerusalem, in what they 
call a Parliament, a college of muftis — you understand.' " 
—P. 148. 

This sneer at Protestantism, I admit, is put into the 
mouth of an ignorant Oriental; but it is always the 
Protestant and never any other religion that is sneered at, 
whether by himself or one of his characters. It is too 
precisely the same kind of sneer the Bomanists indulge in 
when preaching up the dogma of ^ infallibility.' 

^ The long musings of his voyage had been succeeded 
on the part of Tancred, since his arrival in the Holy Land, 
by one unbroken and impassioned reverie, heightened, not 
disturbed, by frequent and solitary prayer, by habitual 
fasts J and by those exciting conferences tvith Alonzo Lara^ 
in which he had struggled to penetrate the great Asian 
mystery^ reserved, however, if indeed ever expoundedj for 
a longer initiation than had yet been proved by the son of 
the English noble.'— P. 158. 

Here we see the Spanish prior Lara fully at work in 
* initiation.' The Asian mystery will soon out. It is ex- 
pounded in this work, but has never yet been read aright. 
^ Christendom cares nothing for that tomb now, has 
indeed forgotten its own name, and calls itself enlightened 
Europe. But enlightened Europe is not happy. Ita 
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existence is a fever, which it calls progress. Progress to 
whatf 

* The youthful votary, during his vigih at the sacred 
tomby had received solace but not inspiration. No voice 
from heaven bad yet sounded, but his spirit was filled with 
the sanctity of the place, and he returned to his cell to 
prepare for fresh pilgrimages. 

' One day, in conference with Lara^ the Spanish prior had 
let drop these words : " Sinai led to Calvary ; it may be 
wise to trace your steps from Calvary to Sinai.'" — 
P. 159. 

All religionists have great respect for scenes of Scripture 
history. None of them but the Bomanists (not even the 
Eastern Christians) pay a ^ glouting adoration ' to relics 
and images. The Crusades, or rather the instigators of 
them, were not quite so disinterested as is generally 
supposed. The main object was to extend, not a field for 
missions (to which they made no pretence in any of these 
Crusades), but for an extended field in which to levy their 
* Peter's Pence,' etc. 

^Tradition, perhaps often more faithful than written 
documents, is a sure and almost infallible guide in the 
minds of the people where there has been no complicated 
variety of historic incidents to confuse and break the chain 
of memory.' — Pp. 159, 160. 

These little items as to ^ tradition ' and ^ infallible 
guides,' or at least one of them, would not be much; 
but when we come to find his works crammed to repletion 
with them and similar leanings, they amount to a very 
great deal in the aggregate. 

P. 177 : * But if I were a Syrian prince, I would raise 
the Cross of Christ and ask for the aid of no foreign 
banner.' This is a little flourish preparatory to the great 
crusade. 
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*Now, see a coup Siiat that saves all. You must 
perform the Portuguese scheme on a great scale ; quit a 
petty and exhausted position for a vast and prolific empire. 
Let the Queen of the English collect a great fleet, let 
her stow away all her treasure, bullion, gold plate, and 
precious arms ; be accompanied by all her court and chief 
people^ and transfer the seat of her empire from London 
to Delhi. There she will find an immense empire ready 
madey a first-rate army^ and a large revenue. In the 
meantime I will arrange with Mehemet All. He shall 
have Bagdad and Mesopotamia, and pour the Bedoueen 
cavalry into Persia. I will take care of Syria and Asia 
Minor, The only way to manage the Affghans is by Persia 
and by the Arabs. We will acknowledge the Empress of 
India as our suzerain^ and secure for her the Levantine 
coast If she like, she shall have Alexandria as she now 
has Malta ; it could be arranged. Your Queen is young ; 
she has an avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel will never give 
her this advice; their habits are formed. They are too 
old, too rusis. But you see I the greatest empire that 
ever existed ; besides which she gets rid of the embai^ass- 
meiit of her Chambers ! And quite practicable ; for the 
only difficult part, the conquest of India, which baflEled 
Alexander, is all done!' — Pp. 185, 186. 

I have alluded to the subject of the foregoing extract 
in my prefatory remarks. The justness or otherwise of 
my observations on his allowing his characters to speak 
for him ought by this to be set at rest, for we here see that 
he has acted for them. To me the * New Crusade ' is here 
foreshadowed in all its vastness, and must be described soon. 

P. 198 : ^ A priest of his holy Church.' These words 
are here used as to Lord Montacute. 

^ Fakredeen also rose, with streaming eyes, and making 
the sign of the cross. 
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< « Forgive me," he said to Eva, " but I cannot help it. 
Whenever I am in affliction I cannot help remembering 
that I am a Christian." '—P. 200. 

^ " All had been prepared. The Gsesars had conquered 
the world to plac^ the Laws of Sinai on the tlirone of the 
Capitol, and a Galilean Arab advanced and traced on the 
front of the rude conquerors of the Csesars the subduing 
symbol of the last development of Arabian principles, 

^ " Yet again — and Europe is in the throes of a great 
birth. The multitudes again are brooding ; but they are 
not now in the forest : they are in the cities and in the 
fertile plains. Since the first sun of this century rose, 
the intellectual colony of Arabia^ once called Christendom, 
has been in a state of partial and blind revolt. Discon- 
tented, they attributed their suffering to the principles to 
which they owed all their happiness, and in receding from 
which they had become proportionably miserable. They 
have hankered after other gods than the God of Sinai and 
of Calvary, and they Jiave achieved only desolation. Now 
they despair. But the eternal principles that controlled 
barbarian vigour can alone cope with morbid civilisation. 
The equality of man can only be accomplished by the 
sovereignty of God. The longing for fraternity can 
never be satisfied but under the sway of a common father. 
The relations between Jehovah and His creatures can be 
neither too numerous nor too near. In the increased 
distance between God and man have grown up all those 
developments that have made life mournful. Cease, then, 
to seek in a vain philosophy the solution of the social 
problem that perplexes you. Announce the sublime and 
solacing doctrine of theocratic equality. Fear not, faint 
not, falter not. Obey the impulse of thine own spirit, 
and find a ready instrument in every human being," ' — 
P. 205. 
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In the foregoing extract, for the ' subduing symbol^ 
on the front of the rude conquerors^ read these words 
inscribed over the front door of the Vatican, * Vicarius 
Filii Dei ; ' for * discontented ' read the Reformation ; for 
' sway of a common father ' read Pope ; for ^ theocratic ' 
read again ^ Vicarius Filii Dei,' or the word * infallibility y 
and then see how the passage stands, remembering that 
the author of it concludes with these words, ^find a ready 
instrument in every human beingj 

^ The English prince has been to Mount Sinai, and he 
has seen an angel. What passed between them I do not 
yet know ; but one thing is certain — he is quite changed 
by the interview. He is all for action. As far as I can 
form an opinion in the present crude state of affairs, it is 
not at all impossible that he may put himself at tlie head 
of the Asian movement* — P. 208. 

You must prepare, my reader, for the settlement of the 
Eastern Question, the great Asian Mystery, the *New 
Crusade.' 

* " Why, the most favoured part of the globe at this 
moment is entirely defenceless ; there is not a soldier 
worth firing at in Asia except the Sepoys. The Persian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian monarchies might be gained in 
a morning with faith and the flourish of a sabre." 

< u 'VVork out a great religious truth on the Persian and 
Mesopotamian plains : the most exuberant soils in the 
world with the scantiest population — it would revivify 
Asia, It must spread. The peninsula of Arabia, when 
in action, must always command the peninsula of the 
lesser Asia. Asia revivified would act upon Europe. 
The European comfort which they call civilisation, is, 
after all, confined to a very small space : the island of 
Great Britain, France, and the course of a single river — 
the Rhine."'— Pp. 213, 214. 
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It still draws nearer and nearer, and when it comes we 
shall find that our author, or at least his hero for him, 
expresses belief in a millennium, of its kind. 

*"The same you have ever exercised — divine truth. 
Send forth a great thought^ as you have done before — 
from Mount Sinai, from the villages of Galilee, from 
the deserts of Arabia — and you may again remodel all 
their institutions^ change their principles of action^ and 
breathe a new spirit into the whole scope of their exist- 
ence." 

* " Europe is too proudy with its new command over 
nature^ to listen even to prophets. Levelling mountains, 
riding without horses, sailing without winds — how can 
these men believe that there is any power j human or divine^ 
superior to themselves ? " 

* " Europe is not happy. Amid its false excitement, 
its bustling invention, and its endless toil, a profound 
melancholy broods over its spirit and gnaws at its heart. 
In vain they baptize their tumult by the name of Pro- 
gress ; the whisper of a demon is ever asking them, 
* Progress from whence and to what ? ' Excepting those 
who still cling to your Arabian creeds, Europe — ^that 
quarter of the globe to which God has never spoken — 
Europe is without consolation^ ' — P. 218. 

Here we have another glimpse of the coming crusade ; 
and a sketch something like what one would fancy a 
rough draft of a portion of the syllabus would be. 

* " As for myself, I told M. de Sidonia that I wished to 
travel and to he unknown^ and so he made of me — a secret 
agent: "—P. 236. 

This ex-* secret agent,' Baroni, is now young Lord 
Montacute's servant. 

P. 238 2 * Castle and convent crowned: * Convent^ 
croumed height opposite.' Our author would have done 
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for an inspector of convents. He can see nothing but 
such buildings in his travels. 

^ But the most remarkable institution which occurred 
about this time (1844) was that of *' Young SyriaP It 
flourislies : in every tovm and village of Lebanon^ there is 
a band of youth who acknowledge the titlcy and who pro^ 
fess nationality as their object! — P. 245. 

It would be interesting to know if the rise of this 
* Young Syria ' party had anything to do with the rise 
of the ^ Young England ' and Tractarian parties in this 
country. I think so. The dates of each movement are 
ominously near together. 

' But all this is forgotten now ; and least of all should 
it be remembered by the meek-looking individual who is at 
this moment about to ascend the winding steep of Canobia. 
Biding on a mule, clad in a coarse brown woollen dress, in 
Italy or Spain we should esteem him a simple Capuchin^ but 
in truth he is a prelate, and a, prelate of great power; Bishop 
NicodemuSy to wit, prime councillor of the patriarch, and 
chief prompter of those measures that occasioned the civil 
war of 1841. A single sacristan walks behind him — his 
only retinue, and befitting his limited resources ; but the 
Maronite prelate is recompensed by universal respect ; 
his vanity is perpetually gratified^ and, when he appears, 
sheikh and peasant are alike proud to kiss the hand which 
his reverence is ever prompt to extend.' — P. 247. 

Lord have mercy upon us, and carry us safely through 
these sloughs of Disraelianisms I How on earth can our 
author reconcile * the m^ei-looking individual ' having * his 
vanity perpetually gratified by sheikh and peasant proudly 
kissing the hand which his reverence is ever prompt to 
extend ' ? He ought to be ashamed of not being an Irish- 
man. 

^ '' To hear an El Kazin speak against the Maronite 
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nation ! " exclaimed Eaf ael Farah, with a look of horror 
— " a nation that has two hundred convents I *' 

* " And a patriarch," said Butros Keramy, " very much 
respected even by the Pope of Rome," ' — ^Pp. 249, 250. 

^ After confectionery which had been prepared hy nunSy 
and strong waters which had been distilled by the hands of 
priorsy the chieftains praised God, and rose, and took their 
seats on the divan, when immediately advanced a crowd 
of slaves, each bearing a nargilly, which they presented to 
the guests/ — P. 255. 

How very superior this confectionery and these waters 
must have been, to be sure ! There is a bit of a muddle, 
.though, here. Did the monks and nuns work together in 
their manufacture I 

* " That would be a bad business," said Trueman ; ** my 
lady could never abide that. It would be better that he 
should turn TurhV 

* " I am not sure it wouldn't," said Mr. Freeman. " It 
would be in a manner more constitutional. The Sultan 
of Turkey may send an ambassador to our Queen, but the 
Pope of Rome may not" 

* '* For my part, I do miss the family prayers and the 
home-brewed" ' — P. 256. 

Now I will defy any critic to put his finger upon a 
more bitter sneer at Protestantism than this in the whole 
body of papistical literature; and yet our author was a 
professed Churchman and Tory at the time, and knew 
full well that the Porte made no pretensions to power in 
this country, but that the Pope did. These arguments 
that he puts into the mouths of two under-servants of his 
hero were from the stock phrases of the Tablet and other 
Popish prints of the period. The mother of the cracked 
young hero of this tale is a Protestant, and we see how 
be has a sneer not only at her ^ family prayers,' but even 
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at her * home-brewed;' whereas recently in Coningshy we 
found that (p. 319), at a banquet given at St. Genevieve 
by a ^ Catholic ' squire, Eustace Lyle, the ale is termed 
* jolly ' and the beef * bold/ whatever that may mean, 
^ for a Christian gentleman of high degree was Eustace 
Lyle! 

' ^* The instruments will he found^^ said Tancred, " for 
it is decreed that the deed should be done. But the favour 
of Providence does not exempt man from the exercise of 
human prudence. On the contrary, it is an agent on whose 
co-operation they are bound to count. I should like to 
see something of the great Syrian cities ; I should like 
also to see Bagdad. It appears to me, at the first glance, 
that the whole country to the Euphrates might be con- 
quered in a campaign ; but then I want to know how far 
artillery is necessary — whether it be indispensable. Then 
again, the Lesser Asia — we should never lose sight of the 
Lesser Asia as the principal scene of our movements ; the 
richest regions in the world almost depopulated, and a 
position from which we might magnetize Europe!^ ' — 
P. 259. 

Here the * New Crusade ' is again foreshadowed. 

* We moralize among ruins : it is always when the 
game is played that we discover the cause of the result. 
It is a fashion intensely European, the habit of an 
organization that, having little imagination, takes refuge 
in reason, and carefully locks the door when the steed is 
stolen. A community has crumbled to pieces ^ and it is 
always accounted for by its political forms or its religious 
modes. There has been a deficiency in what is called 
checks in the machinery of government ; the definition of 
the suffrage has not been correct ; what is styled responsi- 
bility has, by some means or other, not answered ; or, on 
the other hand, people have believed too much or too little 
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in a future state, have been too much engrossed by the 
present or too much absorbed in that which was to come. 
But there is not a form of government which Damascus 
has not experienced, excepting the representative^ and not 
a creed which it has not acknowledged, excepting the 
Protestant. Yet, deprived of the only rule and the only 
religion that are rights it is still justly described by the 
Arabian poets as a pearl surrounded by emeralds/ — 
P. 266. 

This is a most subtle passage. The author does not 
here give it as his opinion that Protestantism and self- 
government are the only right systems, but that they are 
believed to be so. This is what the passage infers if 
carefully read. It is in fact only a sneer against them. 
See p. 296, where he speaks of * the grovelling tyranny of 
self-government;^ p. 97, where he says, ^tliat fatal 
drollery called representative government ;^ or pp. 185, 
186, where one of his pet characters recommends our 
Queen to * rid ' herself * of the embarrassment of her 
Chambers,^ His whole works are one continuous growl 
against Protestantism and self-government, and a pane- 
gyric upon Imperialism and Popery. It is written to 
show that Damascus has done without them, as some 
pages back he says that Italy also did and was all the 
better. The moral he evidently wishes to convey is that 
the whole of Europe would also be better without them. 
The arguments here produced are simply begging the 
question. If Damascus and Syria had been colonized by 
Protestants, they would be as America now is. Besides, 
the country itself may be a 'pearl,' as Portugal and 
Spain and Ireland are, but what is the moral and religious 
aspect of the people ? 

^ Eternally invested with eucharist c grace.' — P. 274. 

' '^ That is the truth ; the government of this globe 
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mu8t he divine^ and the impulse can only come from 

* " If your Government only understood the Eastern 
Question!" said Mr. Consul-General Laurella, pricking 
up his ears at some half-phrase that he had caught, and 
addressing Tancred across the table. ^^ It is more simple 
than you imagine, and, before you return to England to 
take your seat in your Parliament^ I should be very happy 
to have some conversation with you. I think I could tell 
you some things " — and he gave a glance of diplomatic 
mystery. Tancred bowed. 

* " Lord Palmerston understood the Eastern Question to 
a certain degree^^ said Mr. Consul-General Laurella ; 
^^ but, had I been in the service of the Queen of England, 
I could have told him some things,'^ and he mysteriously 
paused* 

^ " I cannot endure this eternal chatter about Palmer- 
ston," said the Emir rather pettishly. "Are there no 
other statesmen in the world besides Palmerston? And 
what should he know about the Eastern Question, who 
never was in the East ? " 

* ** Ah, noble Emir, these are questions of the high 
diplomacy. They cannot be treated unless by the cabinets 
which have traditions!^ 

^ ^' I could settle the Eastern Question in a month, if I 
were disposed," said Fakredeen. 

*Mr. Consul-General Laurella smiled superciliously, 
and then said, '^ But the question is, what is the Eastern 
Question ? " 

* " For my part," said Hillel Besso in a most epigram- 
matic manner, " I do not see the use of settling anything." 

^ " The Eastern Question is, who shall govern the 
Mediterranean r"— Pp. 276, 277. 

Here we see that the cat will soon be out of the bag. 
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* " It seems to me and to my friend, the Prince of the 
Lebanon, that we have listened to the words of wisdom. 
They are in every respect just. We know not, ourselves, 
Darkush, but he was rightly informed when he apprised 
your Majesty that it was not upon ordinary topics, either 
political or commercial, that we desire to visit Gindarics. 
Nor was it out of such curiosity as animates travellers. 
For we are not travellers^ but men who have a purpose 
which we wish to execute. The world, that, since its crea- 
tion, has owned the spiritual supremacy of Asia, which is 
but natural, since Asia is the only portion of the world 
which the Creator of that world has deigned to visit, and 
in which He has ever conferred with man, is unhappily 
losing its faith in those ideas and convictions that hitherto 
have governed the human race. We think, therefore, the 
time has arrived when Asia should make one of its* 
periodical and appointed efforts to reassert that supremacy. 
But though we are acting, as we believe, under a divine 
impulse, it is our duty to select the most fitting human 
agents to accomplish a celestial mission. We have thought, 
therefore, that it should devolve on Syria and Arabia, 
countries in which our God has even dwelt, and with which 
He has been from the earliest days in direct and regular 
communication, to undertake the solemn task. Two races 
of men alike free, one inhabiting the desert, the other the 
mountains, untainted by any of the vices of the plains, and 
the virgin vigour of their intelligence not dwarfed by the 
conventional superstitions of towns and cities^-one pre- 
pared at once to supply an unrivalled cavalry, the other 
an army ready equipped of intrepid foot soldiers, appear 
to us to be indicated as the natural and united conquerors 
of the world. We wish to conquer that worlds with angels 
at our head, in order that we may establish the happiness 
of man by a divine dominion^ and crushing the political 
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atheism that is now desolating existence^ utterly extinguish 
the grovelling tyranny of self-govemmentr ' — Pp. 295, 296. 
Here is the true exposition of the great Eastern Question, 
the 'New' Crusade:' a mighty project of these Absolutists 
and Sacerdotalists to indoctrinate the barbarous hordes of 
the East with their noxious principles, and then bring down 
the whole mass with one fell swoop upon the remaining 
civilisation of the West. The ground is all but prepared 
for them, via the Suez Canal ; and we have now already a 
majority of Romanists in India. Our Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has recently stated that the Komanists there are 
more than three to one in comparison with the Protestants. 
We seem determined to make Byron a greater prophet 
than ever : — 

■ 

' Look to the East, where Ganges* swarthy race 
Shall shake your tyrant empire to its base, 
Till Indus rolls a deep purpurea! flood, 
And claims his long arrear of northern blood.* 

In this passage India is cunningly omitted, excepting 
under the name of Asia. The mention of it openly would 
have been rather too daring ; but in the passage, a little 
less outspoken, pp. 185, 186, it will be remembered that 
one of his pet characters does recommend Delhi as the new 
capital for the Queen, from which to send forth the * New 
Crusade' westwards. 

^ Asia alone is faithless to the Asian ; but Asia has been 
overrun by Turks and Tartars* For nearly Jive hundred 
years the true Oriental mind has been enthralled. Arabia 
alone has remained free and faithful to the divine tradition. 
From its bosom toe shall go forth and sweep away the 
mouldering remnants of the Tartaric system; and then, 
when the East has resumed its indigenous intelligence, 
when angels and prophets again mingle with humanity, 
the sacred quarter of the globe will recover its primeval 
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and divine supremacy ; it will act upon the modem empires^ 
and the faint-hearted faithof Europe, which is buttheshadow 
of a shade, will become as vigorous as befits men who are 
in sustained communication with the Creator.' — ^P. 300. 

If we separate the hazy halo of Hebrewisms thrown 
around this and similar passages, it will be plainly seen 
that the ' New Crusade ' is what I say, and is to be from 
East to West next time ; hence the word ^ new.' I have 
read our author's works carefully three times, and find that 
if these interpretations are not accepted, then the whole 
purport of them is a mass of unmeaning twaddle. The 
correctness or otherwise of this assertion is easily tested by 
trying to twist them any other way, and I find (as you may, 
my gentle reader) that it cannot be done. 

' *^ I came here to preach the doctrines of another !'* 
replied Fakredeen with an expression of contempt, his 
nostril dilated, his lip curled with scorn. "This mad 
Englishman came here to preach the doctrines of another 
creed, and one with which, it seems to me, he has as little 
connection as his frigid soil has with palm trees. They 
produce them, I am told, in houses of glass, and they force 
their foreign faith in the same manner ; but, though they 
have temples and churches and mosques, they confess they 
hceve no miracles ; they admit that they never produced a 
prophet ; they own that no God ever spoke to their people, 
or visited their land; and yet this race, so peculiarly 
favoured by celestial communication, aspire to be mission" 
aries: — ^P. 307. 

This is a pretty little sneer of an ignorant Oriental 
against Protestant missions, or at least what our author 
puts in his mouth. But it is not a correct one, for we 
have miracles in Ireland, and the prophet Benjameni de 
Israeli in England. 

P. 319 : ^ Cutting off his head is not the way to gain 
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his heart,* is taken wholesale from Byron ; they are used by 
the old black eunuch to Gulbeyaz, Bon Juan^ canto 6, 
stanza 115 : 

* Excuse my freedom, when I here assure you, 
That killing him is not the way to cure you,' 

* " Is it possible you can believe that I even am a suitor 
of the daughter of Bessol" said Tancred very earnestly. 
" / wear the Crossy which is graven on my heart, and have 
a heavenly mission to fuljily from which no earthly thought 
shall ever distract me." ' — ^P. 324. 

^ ^' The English must have markets," said the Consul 
Pasqualigo. 

i u Yery just," said Barizy of the Tower. ^* There will 
be a great opening here. I think of doing a little myself 
in cottons ; but the house of Besso will monopolize every- 
thing." 

* " I don't think the English can do much here," said the 
Consul, shaking his head. " What have we to give them in 
exchange ? The people here had better look to Austria^ if 
they wish to thrive. The Austrians also have cottons, and 
they are Christians, They will give you their cottons, and 
take your crucijijces" 

* " I don't think I can deal in crucijiaesy* said Barizy of 
the Tower. 

* " I tell you what, if you won't, your cousin Barizy of 
the Gate will, I know he has given a great order to 
Bethlehem.'' 

* ** The traitor ! " exclaimed Barizy of the Tower. ** Well, 
if people will purchase crucifixes and nothing else, they 
must he supplied. Commerce civilises man." ' — P. 336. 

There is even more Jesuitry in the arguments of this 
passage than there is of the shop. 

^ The Reverend Mr. Bernard was at Bethlehem, assisting 
the Bishop in catechizing some converts who had passed 
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themselves off as true children of Israel^ but who were, 
in fact, older Christians than either of their examinants ; 
being descendants of some Nestorian families, who had 
settled in the south of Palestine in the earlier ages of 
Christianity;— P. 337. 

This is a very subtle passage. The Hebrewisms naturally 
associated with the very name of Disraeli would at first 
sight induce the reader to believe that this trim little sneer 
is not at Protestantism ; but as he is not a Jew, but a 
Sacerdotalist, we know that it must be. 

^ An hour after the Colonel, the Rev. Mr. Bernard re- 
turned from Bethlehem. He was in great tribulation, as 
he had been pursued by some of the vagabonds of that 
ruffianly district ; a shot had even been fired after him ; 
but this was only to frighten him. The fact is, the leader 
of the band was his principal catechumen^ who was ex- 
tremely desirous of appropriating a very splendid copy of 
the Holy Writings^ richly bound, and adorned with massy 
golden clasps^ which the Duchess of Bellamont had pre- 
sented to the Rev. Mr. Bernard before his departure, and 
which he always, as a sort of homage to one whom he 
sincerely respected, displayed on any eminent instance of 
conversion.' — P. 338. 

This sneer is also too thorough for a Jew; it could not 
but come from the same mint as the preceding one. With 
a view to blast the character of a Protestant mission, he 
maligns the Jewish people, of whom he is a half-breed. 




CHAPTER V. 

IXION IN HEAVEN ; THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE ; AND 
POPANILLA, PUBLISHED WITH ALROY (LONGMANS, I88O). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews.' — Disraeli's Coningsby, Book iv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.* — B. Disraeli in 
C&ningabyf Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

[HEN our author commenced his assault upon our 
fair goddess Liberty, it might have been safely- 
predicted that every work or effort of his in that 
direction would constitute a spoke in the Tar- 
tarean wheel some one would be sure to make for such an 
Ixion. That wheel is all but completed, and I shall soon 
have to call upon our Hercules (public opinion) to bind 
him upon it. 

He has followed a very ancient precedent in his earliest 
essay in this matter ; like the great tempter in Eden, he 
attacked the * weaker vessel ' first, the ^ stupid party.' 
The mode of this attack, too, was in strict accord with the 
same ancient precedent. We read in song almost sacred, 
that the first advances of the arch tempter were not direct 
ones, but 

* With track oblique 
At first, as one who sought access but fear'd 
To interrupt, sidelong he works his way, 

and of his tortuous train 
Currd many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye.' 
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So it was with our author ; he did not first approach the 
stupid party with the bare Absolutism of Coningabyy the 
naked Sacerdotalism of Syhil^ or the barbarous Eastern 
policy of Tancred; but in these superfine allegorical works, 
Ixion in Heaven^ The Infernal Marriage^ and Popanilla^ 

* Currd many a wanton wreath. . . • 
To lure their eye.* 

The best of it was, these works were so exceedingly 
clever as not to be understood, and our author had to 
descend to mundane affairs after all, ^ get into the House,' 
and commence his coarse politico-religious novels with 
which to assist in the education of his party. It was the 
contemplation of these discarded posers, and, phrenological ly 
speaking, a most prodigious bump of causality, that brought 
about a determination in me never to cease until I 
had mastered not only the drift, but every detail of all 
his works. Their first perusal produced a complete muddle 
in my mind, and I could make * neither top nor tail ' of 
them. Seeing, however, great stress frequently laid 
upon Jewish matters, and noting what he said about the 
Nuevos Christianos of Spain, it struck me that he might 
be like them, Le. secretly a Jew but openly professing 
Christianity, and I went through them again for the purpose 
of seeing how they would read from that point. This 
would not do, for his works then made him appear as a 
rabid propagandist in the opposite faith to the one he only 
pretended to have deserted. On this second perusal of 
his works I found certain indications, particularly his 
persistent use of the words 'peasant' for labourer, and 
' priest ' for parson, that he might perhaps have a sneaking 
partiality for the religion and politics of his Italian mother, 
who would doubtless be Popish and Absolutist ; so I read 
them all again with the object of viewing them in this 
ight also 5 and I found — well, what I have placed before 
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you, my readers, and what (had they not come from the 
pen of a professed ^ Protestant ') I should have called the 
most seductive, the most studied, and the most subtle 
attempt to subvert the laws, liberty, and religion of the 
country to be found in the whole range of English 
literature. There is no doubt but that our author supposed 
these three allegorical works would at once lead captive the 
whole Tory party. They could not, he no doubt thought, 
fail to perceive that he who thus handled their affairs so 
transcendentally,and byway of allegory, would, if they could 
only get him to condescend to it, become their most practical 
and efficient leader. These works (with the exception of 
the last) are very stupid affairs. 

IXION 

appears to have been written for the same purpose as 
Venetiay to traduce Byron for presuming to become a 
Liberal and injuring his party. 

< " We quarrelled about nothing. Where there is little 
sympathy, or too much, the splitting of a straw is plot 
enough for a domestic tragedy. I was careless, her friends 
stigmatized me as callous ; she cold, her friends styled her 
magnanimous. Public opinion was all on her side, merely 
because I did not choose that the world should interfere 
between me and my wife. Dia took the world's advice 
upon every point, and the world decided that she always 
acted rightly. However, life is life, either in a palace or 
a cave. I am glad you ordered it to leave off thundering.*' 

' " A cool dog this. And Dia left thee ? " 

^ " No ; I left her." 

' " What, craven ? " 

* " Not exactly. The truth is — ^'tis a long story. I was 
over head and ears in debt. " 

^"Ahl that accounts for everything. Nothing so 
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harassing as a want of money I But what lucky fellows 
you mortals are with your post-obits ! We immortals are 
deprived of this resource." ' — P. 270. 

The concluding portion of this is from Byron : 

' 'Till all the Israelites are fit to mob its 

Next owner for their doable d 'd Post-obits.' 

Don Juan, canto 1, stanza 125. 

Byron was not so much in debt as here insinuated. 

* *^ She certainly was the best of daughters. There was 
notwithstanding public opinion an infuriated rabble, and a 
magnanimous wife at the same time. They surrounded 
my palace: I cut my way through the greasy-capped 
multitude sword in hand, and gained a neighbouring 
court."'— P. 271. 

This passage is repeated in Venetia. 

* " So ! tread softly. Don't be nervous. Are you sick ? " 

* " A little nausea ; 'tis nothing." 

*"The novelty of the. motion. The best thing is a 
beef-steak:''— P, 272. 

This is Byron's well-known prescription for sea-sickness, 
a beef-steak. 

' " I feel that already myself. Floating in this blue 
aether, what the devil is my wife to me, and her dirty 
earth I My persecuting enemies seem so many pismires ; 
and as for my debts, which have occasioned me so many 
brooding moments, honour and infamy, credit and beggary, 
seem to me alike ridiculous." 

* " The Fates know, not I. Some low people who are 
trying to shine into notice. 'Tis a parvenu planetj and 
only sprung into space within this century." ' — P. 272. 

This term ' parvenu ' planet is from Byron's Vision of 
Judgment^ stanza 20. 

P. 273 : There is a mistake here, and the term ^ dinner 
bolt ' should be ^ dinner bell.' 
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In this work there are also allasions to Shelley, or the 
allegory is imperfect, %,e. he would otherwise appear to 
make use of Ixion and Apollo alternately for Byron. 

* Apollo is our hero. You must read his last work.' — 
P. 273. 

' '^ All about Greece interests me," said Apollo, who, 
although handsome, was a somewhat melancholy lack-a- 
daisical looking personage, with his shirt collar thrown 
opm, and his long curls theatrically arranged. *' All about 
Greece interests me. I always consider Greece my peculiar 
property. My best poems were written at Delphi. I 
travelled in Greece when I was young. I envy mankind." 

* " Indeed I " said Ixion. 

* '^ Yes ; they at least can look forward to a termination 
of the ennui of existence, but for us Celestials there is no 
prospect. Say what they like. Immortality is a bore." 

* " You eat nothing, Apollo," said Ceres. 

^ " Nor drink," said Neptune. 

^ " To eat, to drink, what is it but to live ? and what is 
life but death, if death be that which all men deem it, a 
thing insufferable and to be shunned ? I refresh myself 
now only with soda-water and biscuits. Ganymede, bring 
some." '—Pp. 276, 277. 

Byron had short curls. Disraeli had long ones. 

This nonsense about soda-water and biscuits is repeated 
in Venetia. Byron was not, as represented, constantly 
sipping the one and eating the other. 

* " A certain set, for certain reasons, resolve to cry up 
a certain writer, and the great mass soon join in. All is 
cant. And the present admiration of Homer is not less 
so. They say I have borrowed a great deal from him. 
The truth is, I never read Homer since I was a child, and 
I thought of him then what I think of him now, a writer 
of some wild irregular power, totally deficient in taste. 
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Depend upon it, our contemporaries are our best judges, 
and his contemporaries decided that Homer was nothing. 
A great poet cannot be kept down. Look at my case. 
Marsyas said of my first volume that it was 'pretty good 
poetry for a god^ and in answer I wrote a satire, and 
flayed Marsyas alive. But what is poetry, and what is 
criticism, and what is life f Air. And what is Air ? Do 
you know ? I don't." 

^ " Well ! what do you think of him ? " asked Juno. 

* *^ He appears to have a fine mind," said Minerva. 

^ '^ Poh I he has very fine eyes," said Juno.' — Pp. 277, 
278. 

^ " I have felt too much to care for much. Yesterdav 
I was a vagabond exposed to every pitiless storm, and now 
I am the guest of Jove. While there is life there is hope, 
and he who laughs at Destiny will gain Fortune. I would 
go through the past again to enjoy the present, and feel 
after all I am my wife's debtor, since through her conduct 
I can gaze upon you." ' — Pp. 279, 280. 

* '^ Apollo," continued the heavenly page, " is a great 
genius, though Marsyas said that he never would be a poet 
because he was a god, and had no heart. But do you 
think, sir, that a poet does indeed need a heart?" 

^ " I really cannot say. I know my wife always said I 
had a bad heart and worse head ; but what she meant, 
upon. my honour, I never could understand." 

' " Minerva will ask you to write in her album." 

* " Will she indeed 1 I am sorry to hear it, for I can 
scarcely scrawl my signature." ' — P. 282. 

' " I fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo's last poem," 
replied Juno ; ^' I am lucky, however, in finding a com- 
panion in my negligence. Ixion, where have you been ?" 
* Apollo played with his rings; Ixion was buried in 
rofound reverie.' — P. 297. 
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THE INFEBNAYi MARBIAGE. 

This was written about the time of the Reform Bill, 
and was intended to represent the new and, to our author, 
unholy alliance just consummated between royalty and 
trade by the extension of the borough franchise. 

*They entered the kingdom of the Gnomes. Here 
Pluto was popular. The lurid populace gave him a loud 
shout. The chariot whirled through shadowy cities and by 
dim highways swarming with a busy race of shades.' 

* " What an execrable climate." ' — P. 301. 

The Gnomes are to represent the city toilers. 

* Thus, on the third day of the Infernal Marriage, 
Pluto found that he had quarrelled with all his family, 
and that his ancient administration was broken up. The 
King was without a friend, and Hell was without a 
Government.' — ^P. 319. 

Three years was about the term of the first ministry 
under the new Reform Bill. 

' " To reign in Hell I " 

^ " ^ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven.' " ' — 
P. 320. 

This is from Milton, without acknowledgment (Book 
i. 8). 

* '^ But how can she consort with the Fates? How is it 
possible for her to associate with the Furies ? She, who 
is used to the gayest and most amiable society in the 
world ? Indeed, indeed, 'tis an ill-assorted union ! " 

* " They are united, however ; and take my word for it, 
my dear madam, that you had better leave Pluto alone. 
The interference of a mother-in-law is proverbially never 
very felicitous." ' — P. 322. 

' She * here means Proserpine, or Agriculture now 
linked to Trade. 
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* " I wish the reaction was more decided," said Atropos; 
" but it is a great thing that they are going to be parted, 
for the King muBt remain^ ' — P. 325. 

This * parted ' means that the Whigs are going out of 
office, but that the King remains for them to earwig. 

'The opposition party, although aiming at the same 
result, was therefore evidently divided as to the means by 
which it was to be obtained. The sanguine Furies were 
for fighting it out at once, and talked bravely of the strong 
Conservative spirit only dormant in Tartarus. Even the 
Kadicals themselves are dissatisfied ; Tantalus is no longer 
contented with water, or Ixion with repose. But the 
circumspect Fates felt that a false step at present could 
never be regained. They talked, therefore, of watching 
events. Both divisions, however, agreed that the royal 
embarkation was to be the signal for renewed intrigues 
and renovated exertions! — ^P. 326. 

The Lord Chancellor here alluded to, with his numerous 
and curious occupations, was Lord Brougham. 

' I should not omit to add that his Lordship, neverthe- 
less, found time to lead by the nose a most meek and 
milk-white jackass that immediately followed him, and 
which, in spite of the remarkable length of its ears, seemed 
the object of great veneration. There was evidently some 
mystery about this animal difficult to penetrate. Among 
other characteristics, it was said, at different seasons, to 
be distinguished by different titles ; for sometimes it was 
styled "The Public," at others "Opinion," and occasionally 
was saluted as the "King's Conscience." ' — P. 329. 

Our author's opinion of public opinion is evidently such 
that he does not stick at trifies when he leads by the nose 
his stupid party. 

^" Here am I, father. Hast thou the seal?" 

* " In my breast. I would not trust it to my secretaries. 
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They have my portfolios full of secret despatches^ written 
on purpose to deceive them ; for I know that they are spies 
in the pay of Minerva ; but your Majesty perceives, with 
a little prudence, that even a traitor may he turned to 
account!^ 

' " The certainty of misrule is better than the chance 
of good government ; uncertainty makes people restless^ ' 
—Pp. 334, 335. 

The peculiar morality exemplified by the heroes and 
heroines of our author's works commences with the very 
earliest we see. It would have been curious and interest- 
ing to have ransacked the pockets and portfolios at the 
Congress of Berlin. 

' " Because I wanted the lead. And those who want to 
lead, please your Majesty, must never hesitate about 
sacrificing tlieir friends ^ 

* " I believe you speak truly. I was right in playing 
that thirteenth card?" 

* " Quite so. Above all things, I love a thirteenth card. 
I send it forth, like a mock project in a revolution, to try 
the strength of parties." ' — P. 337. 

Morality of characters again. This is like Napoleon 
the Little. 

There is a little episode here ^ containing a visit of a 
liberal queen to a dethroned monarch, and a conversation 
on the spirit of the age.' This is Proserpine and the then 
ex-King Charles x. of France, here called Saturn. P. 342: 
Here the ex-king is made an angel of course. P. 343 : 
When Proserpine remarks what a pity it was that he could 
not conform to the spirit of the age, he said ^ that reform 
was not their trade,' also that it was best to make a stand 
now, than when reform became more powerful. P. 344 : 
Here the old Tory says that the spirit of the age was alike 
hostile to ^ kings and gods,' with the kings placed first. 
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P. 345 : * And we will steal upon them unperceived.* 
This is from Shakespeare. 

^ Every Elysian, male or female, possessed a magnificent 
palace in the city, and an elegant pavilion on the plain ; 
these, with a due proportion of chariots, horses, and slaves^ 
constituted a proper establishment. The Sylphs and the 
Gnomes were either scattered about the country, which 
they cultivated^ or lived in the city, where they kept shops, 
and where they emulated each other in displaying the 
most ingenious articles of luxury and convenience for the 
enjoyment and accommodation of the Elysians,^—^!?. 353. 

These are the aristocracy, and the Sylphs and Gnomes 
are the agriculturists and commercials who toil for them. 

* The Elysians, with a splendid climate, a teeming soil, 
and a nation made on purpose to wait upon tliem^ of 
course enjoyed themselves very muchJ — P. 354. 

And this is the author who, according to one branch of 
the stupid party, commenced life as a Radical. 

POPANILLA. 

Said to have been written in 1827. This work is well 
written — the only really clever work of the author. It is a 
satirical, sneering allegory about England, its government, 
and people. 

^ There is an island in the Indian Ocean, so unfortunate 
as not to have been visited either by discovery ships or 
missionary societies.' — ^P. 365. 

For * unfortunate ' read * fortunate,' i.e. the author 
means * over the left.' 

*NoI sweet blue-eyed girl I my plots are not of that 
extremely guessable nature so admired by your adorable 
sex. Indeed, this book is so constructed that if you were 
even, according to custom, to commence its perusal by 
reading the last page, you would not gain the slightest 
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assistance in finding out " liow the story ends." ' — 
Pp. 369, 370. 

This passage shows that the real drift of the author 
was only to be made known to a few of the initiated. 

* Bigotry, and intolerance, and persecution were the 
objects of his decided disapprobation ; resembling in this 
particular all the great and good men who have ever 
existed, who have invariably maintained this opinion so 
long as they have been in the minority.' — ^P. 375. 

No one but an advocate of slavery, spiritual and personal, 
could have written such a passage as this. It asserts by 
inference that all good and great men will persecute when 
they are in the majority and have the power. This did 
not Cromwell and Milton. This is admitted on p. 447 
in the allegory, where various fruits are made to represent 
different religions, thus : — ' But the stout soldier was so 
sworn an enemy to any Government Fruit,' etc. State 
religion is here meant. P. 390 : The great city of 
Hubbabub here mentioned is London, and the island of 
Vraibleusia is intended to represent England, and by 
transposing a letter in the spelling, it reads thus, Yaribleusia, 
or changeable. P. 392 : Competition is here viewed in 
protectionist light. P. 401 : In his opening description 
of the whole State, he touches upon public credit, which 
he says is called by various names. Pp. 402, 410, and 411 : 
It seems doubtful from passages on these pages (one of 
which was recently quoted by Mr. Bright) as to whether 
our author was ever really a protectionist or not. I should 
decidedly say not, but like the Nuevos Christianos of 
Spain, he fought under its banner, or rather carried the 
standard, with a view to the spoils. I can't see in what 
other way he could have placed himself at the head of the 
stupid party. P. 403 : Utilitarianism is here sneered at, 
and utility called Providence. P. 412 : Here the British 
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^ constitution ' is described under the similitude of a statue 
somewhat similar to the image of Nebuchadnezzar's dream ; 
the gold head represents the monarchy, the silver body the 
aristocracy, and the iron legs the democracy. ^In its 
right hand it brandished a sword, with its left lm.nt upon 
a huge though extremely rich and elaborately carved 
crosier.' These represent the army and church. 

^ Popanilla was informed that this extraordinary Statue 
enjoyed all the faculties of an intellectual being, with the 
additional advantage of some faculties which intellectual 
beings do not enjoy. It possessed not only the faculty of 
speech, but of speaking truth; not only the power of judg- 
ment, but of judging rightly; not only the habit of listening, 
but of listening attentively. Its antiquity was 90 remote 
that the most profound and acute antiquarians had failed in 
tracing back its origin. The Aboriginal Inhabitant, how- 
ever, asserted that it was the work of one of his ancestors; 
and as his assertion was confirmed by all traditions, the 
allegation was received. Whatever might have been its 
origin, certain it was that it was now immortal^ for it 
could never die ; and to whomsoever it might have been 
originally indebted for its power, not less sure was it that 
it was now omnipotent, for it could do all things. Thus 
alleged and thus believed the Vraibleusians, marvellous 
and sublime people! who, with all the impotence of mortality, 
have created a Government which is both immortal and 
omnipotent I"^ — Pp. 412, 413. 

Respecting this passage I will simply observe that if 
a Republican had written it, he would have been termed 
a nasty sneering scoundrel, and that his only wish was to 
subvert it by ridiculing it out of existence ; and yet our 
author has been allowed in Coningsby^ Sybily and Tancred 
to dub it as the ^ Venetian Constitution ' and the ^ Dutch 
invasion,' etc., and to cry up the ^ free Monarchy,' the 
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* Patriot King/ or absolute government of the Jacobite 
Bolingbroke. On this and the following page, the obser- 
vations of diflFerent critics upon the metals and proportions 
of the metals constituting the statue are very good. There 
is one very characteristic passage, as though the wish was 
father to the thought. 

' It is observable, however, that if, under these circum- 
stances, the iron race chanced to fail in carrying their 
point, they invariably voted for gold in preference to silver.' 
—P. 414. 

This shows that the author was, and hoped the popular 
party would be, always for aggrandizing the kingly in 
preference to the aristocratic element, Le. strike out for 
Absolutism. P. 414: Here the *calm and peace-inspiring 
crosier ' (in Revolutionary Epic, p. 36, it is ^ peace-cow- 
pelling crosier '), the symbol of the Church in the hand 
of the Statue, is said to lead some to think ^ that as long as 
the Government was supported by this huge pastoral 
staff, nothing could prevail against it ; that it could dare 
all things, and even stand without the help of the legs.' 
P. 415 : The Cabinet, or Ministry, is said to be formed 
of twelve * managers.' Then follows a good hit at the 
meddlesome foreign policy of England. First comes in 
a message that the King of the North is cutting all his 
subjects' heads off (this would do for Russia). Then 47 
battalions of infantry, 18 regiments of cavalry, and 24 
sail of the line are immediately sent out to their 
assistance, because * we are the avowed patrons of civil 
and religious liberty in all quarters of the globe.' Then 
instantly pops in another messenger, saying that the 
people of the south had cut the King's head off. Then, 
as the people of Varibleusia ^ are the most monarchial 
people in the world,* an expedition is sent to help the royal 
family. And so the war fever is kept fanned by messages 
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from all points of the compass. This is all very clever, and 
would be much more so had our author never joined in 
the like to carry out his views respecting the great ^ Asian 
Mystery/ etc. 

After this there is a squabble between the present and 
ex-Managers or Cabinet, at which the Centaur Chiron 
(Duke of Wellington) rides into the House or Hall of 
Audience and constitutes himself sole manager. This 
was during the short period that his * Grace ' held power 
until Peel returned from abroad, and the same time 
alluded to in another work, where our author insinuates 
that the Duke might have changed the dynasty, or, at 
least, its principles from limited to absolute monarchy. 

' " Upon what system," one day inquired that unwearied 
political student, the Fantaisian Ambassador, of his old 
friend Skindeep, '^ does your Government surround a small 
rock in the middle of the sea with fortifications, and cram 
it full of clerks, soldiers, lawyers, and priests f " 

i « Why, really, your Excellency, I am the last man in 
the world to answer questions ; but I believe we call it the 
Colonial System ! " '—Pp. 434, 435. 

* He was one of those men who think that the world 
can be saved by writing a pamphlet.' — P. 435. 

Who can read this without thinking of the pamphlet 
called an Examination of the Crisis ? 

Our author is the exact reverse of every other man. 
We often see people do ridiculous things, and then write 
something in defence of the transaction, but he has always 
been writing ridiculously and then immediately proceeding 
to act upon it. This work, Popanilla^ is very cleverly 
written, but what mars its success is the same failing as 
that evinced in all the others — he acts and carries out 
what before he had burlesqued and caricatured. P. 
437 : There is a very clever chapter here,^-osten8ibly 
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on Fruits ; but under these, as symbols, various religions 
are described, so that I trust my reader will particularly 
note this portion of the work. The Pine-apple typifies the 
Romish faith, and stands first, as of course it would do 
with our author. The Melon stands for the Established 
Church ; and then follow Pumpkin, Cherry, Strawberry, 
Fig, Grape, and Crab Apple for the * Sectarists.* 

* And must feel that it is the duty of every one who 
professes to be a philanthropist to propagate and encourage 
a taste for good fruit throughout all countries of the globe.' 
—P. 438. 

This is introductory, and shows, it must be remem- 
bered, that our author is not averse to propagandism. Pp. 
438, 439 : He indicates the times of the Druids on these 
pages as the days of wild berries, horse-chestnuts, and 
acorns ; then comes a fabulous description of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Britain, under the equally fabulous 
King Lucius, who is thought to have died about 181 A.D. 
This introduction is figured under the shape of pine- 
apples, and the missionaries as market gardeners from the 
East. 

*The sale, or cultivation, or even the eating of all 
other fruits was declared high treason, and pine- 
apple, for weighty reasons duly recited in the royal 
proclamation, announced as the established fruit of the 
realm. 

'Time flew on. The civilisation of Vraibleusia was 
progressive, as civilisation always is; and the taste for 
pine-apples ever on the increase, as the taste for pine- 
apples ever should be. The supply was regular and 
excellent^ the prices reasonable^ and the tradesmen civil. 
They, of course, had not failed to advance in fair propor- 
tion with the national prosperity. Their numbers had 
much increased as well as their customers. Fresh agents 
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arrived with every fresh cargo. They had long quitted 
the stalls with which they had been contented on their 
settlement in the island, and now were the dapper owners 
of neat depots in all parts of the kingdom where depots 
could find customers.' — P. 440. 

The foregoing words, ' as the taste for pine-apples ever 
should le^ lets the cat out of the bag as to which fruit our 
author prefers. Here comes a description of the missionaries 
from Pope Gregory : — 

^ A few more centuries, and affairs began to change. 
All that I have related as matter of fact, and which 
certainly is not better authenticated than many other 
things that happened two or three thousand yeare ago, 
which, however, the sceptical will not presume to maintain 
did not take place, was treated as the most idle and 
ridiculous fable by the dealers in pine-apples themselves. 
They said that they knew nothing about a market- 
gardener ; that they were, and had always been, the 
subjects of the greatest Prince in the world, compared 
with whom all other crowned heads ranked merely as 
subjects did with their immediate sovereigns. This Prince, 
they said, lived in the most delicious region in the world, 
and the fruit which they imported could only be procured 
from his private gardens, where it sprang from one of the 
trees that had bloomed in the gardens of the Hesperides. 
The Vraibleusians were at first a little surprised at this 
information, but the old tradition of the market-gardener 
was certainly an improbable one ; and the excellence of 
the fruit and the importance assumed by those who 
supplied it were deemed exceedingly good evidence of the 
truth of the present story. When the dealers had 
repeated their new tale for a certain number of years, 
there was not an individual in the island who in the 
slightest degree suspected its veracity. One more centuryi 
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and no person had ever heard that any suspicions had ever 
existed. 

* The immediate agents of the Prince of the World 
could, of course, be no common personages ; and the 
servants of the gardener, who some centuries before had 
meekly disclaimed the proffered reverence of his delighted 
customers, now insisted upon constant adoration from 
every eater of pine-apples in the island. In spite, how- 
ever, of the arrogance of the dealers, of their refusal to 
be responsible to the laws of the country in which they 
lived, and of the universal precedence which, on all 
occasions, was claimed even by the shop-boys, so decided 
was the taste which the Vraibleusians had acquired for 
pine-apples that there is little doubt that, had the dealers 
in this delicious fruit been contented with the respect 
and influence and profit which were the consequences of 
their vocation, the Vraibleusians would never have pre- 
sumed to have grumbled at their arrogance or to have 
questioned their privileges. But the agents, wearied of the 
limited sphere to which their exertions were confined, and 
encouraged by the success which every new claim and 
pretence on their part invariably experienced, began to 
evince an inclination to interfere in other affairs besides 
those of fruit, and even expressed their willingness to 
undertake no less an office than the management of the 
Statue. 

^ A century or two were solely occupied by conflicts 
occasioned by the ambition of these pine-apple dealers, ever 
supported by the lower ranks, whom they supplied with 
fruit of the most exquisite flavour, without charge. The 
Government at last triumphed. In spite of the wishes of 
the majority of the nation, the whole of the dealers were 
one day expelled the island, and the Managers of the 
Statue immediately took possession of their establishments. 
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By distributing the stock of fruit which was on hand 
liberally^ the Government for a short time reconciled the 
people to the change; but as their warehouses became 
daily less furnished, they were daily reminded that, unless 
some system were soon adopted, the islanders must be 
deprived of a luxury to which they had been so long 
accustomed, that its indulgence had, in fact, become a 
second nature. No one of the managers had the 
hardihood to propose a recurrence to horse-chestnuts {i.e. 
there were no unbelievers yet). Pride and fear alike 
forbade a return to their old purveyor (Popery). Other 
fruits there were which, in spite of the contract with the 
market-gardenersy had at various times been secretly intro- 
duced into the island ; but they had never greatly flourished 
(Lollards) ; and the Statue was loth to recommend to the 
notice of his subjects productions, an indulgence in which, 
through the instigation of the recently- expelled agents, it 
had so often pronounced as detrimental to health, and had 
so often discouraged by the severest punishments. 

*At this difficult and delicate crisis, when even ex- 
pedients seemed exhausted and statesmen were at fault, the 
genius of an individual offered a substitute. An inventive 
mind discovered the power of propagating suckers. The 
expelled dealers had either been ignorant of this power, or 
had concealed their knowledge of it. They ever main- 
tained that it was impossible for pine-apples to grow except 
in one spot, and that the whole earth must be supplied 
from the gardens of the palace of the Prince of the World. 
Now, the Vraibleusians were flattered with the patriotic 
fancy of eating pine-apples of a home-growth ; and the 
blessed fortune of that nation, which did not depend for 
their supply of fruit upon a foreign country, was eagerly 
expatiated upon. Secure from extortion and independent 
of caprice, the Vraibleusians were no longer to be insulted 
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by the presence of foreigners, who, while they violated 
their laws with impunity, referred the Vraibleusians, 
when injured and complaining, to a foreign master. 

^ No doubt this appeal to the patriotism, and the common 
sense, and the vanity of the nation would have been suc- 
cessful, had not the produce of the suckers been both inferior 
in size and deficient in flavour. The Vraibleusians tasted 
and shook their heads. The supply, too, was as imperfect 
as the article ; for the Government gardeners were but 
sorry horticulturists^ and were ever making experiments and 
alterations in their modes of culture. The article was 
scarce, though the law had decreed it universal; and 
the Vraibleusians were obliged to feed upon fruit which 
they considered at the same time both poor and expensive.' 
—Pp. 440, 441, 442. 

'The greatest Prince of the World,' who is as much 
superior to other princes as other princes are superior to 
their own subjects, can be no other than the triple tyrant. 
Where our author says the people were kept still for a 
time, he means the spoils of the ' religious' houses, when 
they were broken up. 

These pine- apples of home growth raised from suckers 
is the Establishment of the Church, with Henry viil. as 
head. But see how inferior our author considers them I 
Then follows the description I have given previously of 
his comparing the Papacy, the English Church, and the 
sects under the symbols of various fruits, the last named 
being the crab-apple, which he intends for Calvinism, and 
which he hints brought on the Kepublic. This crab-apple 
religion, he says, came from the poorest country in the 
world, meaning Switzerland. This religion, or fruit, our 
author says, brought on revolution and a multitude of sects, 
so that the kingdom from eating bad fruits became affected 
with ^ a cholera morbus worse than Calcutta ever suffered 
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from/ Some ^ were robbing orchards/ he says. This is 
in allusion to the Presbyterian parsons getting into church 
livings, 

* People began to discover that it was not quite so easy 
a thing as they had imagined for every man to be his own 
Fruiterer; and that gardening was a craft which, like 
others, required great study, long practice^ and early ex- 
perience.' — P. 446. 

Here we have another little laudatory passage as to 
the superiority of the pine-apple religion. Cromwell is 
described as, though a decided admirer of the ' least 
delightful ' fruit, still a sworn enemy to any Government 
fruit, and things go on passably for a time. Then the 
stout soldier (Cromwell) dies, and the subject of pine- 
apples was said to be then ' next to the people's 
hearts.' 

^ But that subject was encompassed with difficulties. 
Pine-apples could only be again procured by an application 
to the Prince of the Worldy whose connection they had re- 
jected, and by an introduction into the island of those 
foreign agents, who, now convinced that the Vraibleusians 
could not exist without their presence, would be more 
arrogant and ambitious and turbulent than ever. Indeed, 
the Aboriginal feared that the management of the Statue 
would be the sine qu§. non of negotiation with the Prince* 
If this were granted, it was clear that Vraibleusia must in 
future only rank as a dependent state of a foreign power, 
since the direction of the whole island would actually be 
at the will of the supplier of pirxe-apples* 

* At this critical moment the Aboriginal received infor- 
mation that, although the eating of pine-apples had been 
utterly abolished, and although it was generally supposed 
that a specimen of this fruit had long ceased to exist in 
the country, nevertheless a body of persons^ chiefly con- 
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sisting of the descendants of the Government gardeners 
who had succeeded the foreign agents, and who had never 
lost their taste for this pre-eminent fruit, had long been in 
the habit of secretly raising, for their private eating, pine- 
apples from the produce of those suckers which had 
originally excited such odium and occasioned such mis- 
fortunes. Long practice, they said, and infinite study, 
had so perfected them in this art that they now succeeded 
in producing pine-apples which, both for size and flavour, 
were not inferior to the boasted produce of a foreign 
clime. Their specimens verified their assertion, and the 
whole nation were invited to an instant trial. The long 
interval which had elapsed since any man had enjoyed a 
treat so agreeable^ lent, perhaps, an additional flavour to 
that which was really excellent; and so enraptured and 
enthusiastic were the great majority of the people^ that the 
propagators of suckers would have had no diflSculty, had 
they pushed tlie point, in procuring as favourable and 
exclusive a contract as the market-gardener of ancient days.' 
—Pp. 447, 448. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the author believes 
that if matters had been pushed more adroitly and more 
earnestly under James ii., things would have been 
different. 

Here the allegory is broken off very abruptly, as though 
the author was fearful of being detected in speaking, or 
rather writing, too plainly in favour of pine-apples, and a 
muddle appears to be purposely made, turning the pine- 
apples into melons, or Church establishment. 

P. 450 : There is a curious and ludicrous chapter here, 
and Popanilla is described as going into Ireland for his 
health. Ireland is called Blunderland. At its conclusion 
we have the following as to the always unsettled state of 
that country: — 
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^ He took advantage of the leisure moment whicli was 
afForded during the sail to enquire the reason of the 
disturbed state of this interesting country. He was told 
that it was in consequence of the majority of the 
inhabitants persisting in importing their own pine-apples.^ 
—Pp. 452, 453. 

' An eloquent and philosophical writer, who entertains 
consolatory opinions of human nature, has recently told us 
that ^^ it is in the nature of things that the intellectual 
wants of society should be supplied. Whenever the man 
is required, invariably the man will appear." So it 
happened in the present instance. A public instructor 
jumped up in the person of Mr, Flummery Flamy the least 
insinuating and the least plausible personage that ever 
performejd the easy task of gulling a nation. His manners 
were vulgar, his voice was sharp, and his language almost 
unintelligible. Flummery Flam was a provisional optimist. 
He maintained that everything would be for the best, if 
the nation would only follow his advice. He told the 
Vraibleusians that the present universal and overwhelpiing 
distress was all and entirely and merely to be ascribed to 
" a slight over-trading/' and that all that was required to 
set everything right again was « a little time." He showed 
that this over-trading and every other injudicious act that 
had ever been committed were entirely to be ascribed to 
the nation being imbued with erroneous and imperfect 
ideas of the nature of Demand and Supply. He proved 
to them that if a tradesman cannot find customers, his 
goods will generally stay upon his own hands. He ex- 
plained to the Aboriginal the meaning of rent; to the 
mechanics, the nature of wages ; to the manufacturers, the 
signification of profits. He recommended that a large 
edition of his own work should be printed at the public 
expense and sold for his private profit. Finally, he 
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explained how immediate, though temporary, relief would 
be afforded to the State by the encouragement of Emi- 
gration. 

* The Vr^ibleusians began to recover their spirits. The 
Government had the highest confidence in Flummery Flamy 
because Flummery Flam served to divert the public thoughts. 
By his direction lectures were instituted at the corner of 
every street, to instil the right principles of politics into 
the mind of the great body of the people. Every person, 
from the Managers of the Statue down to the chalk- 
chewing mechanics, attended lectures on Flummery- 
Flammism. The Vraibleusians suddenly discovered that 
it was the great object of a nation not to be the most 
powerful, or the richest, or the best, or the wisest, but to 
be the most Flummery-FlammisticaU — Pp. 452, 453. 

If the foregoing and the portrait of the Right Honour- 
able Nicholas Rigby in Coningsby were only touched up a 
little, and enlarged, I think the coming autobiography 
would be quite superfluous : * There never was a fellow 
for giving a good hearty kick to the people like Rigby.' 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE REVOLUTIONAKY EPIC, BY B. DISRAELI 
(LONGMAN AND CO., 1864). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews.* — Disraeli's C&ningahy, Book iv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date. * — B. Disraeli in 
Coningsby, Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

!HIS is a most extraordinary work, evidently 
advocating Imperialism and priestly power. 
Even the summary of contents shows it at a 
glance, if viewed in this light. 
The first book is a glorification, or rather adoration, of 
Feudalism under the guise of * Faith and Fealty,' or the 
^ adore and obey ' creed of Coningsby, 
P. 21 : * Priestly courts ' mentioned. 
In pp. 3, 4, 5, etc., we have institution and adoration of 
the feudal Papacy, which is described. ' Triple crown ' 
mentioned. * Feudal system.' ' Nobility and power ' set up 
for worship. ^ Art^ said to be * man's nature.'^' * Artificial ' 
society said to be the * natural state of man.' The State 
said to be ' sacred ' and its ^faults to be revered.^ 

In Book ii.. Federalism is treated of with at first sight 
apparent favour, and at least with justice, excepting on 
comparison with Feudalism, and in final appeal and ^De- 
cree/ as it is called. 
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P. 130 : Feudal Papacy is the beau ideal of the author, 
thus : — 

* Lo ! where the piny mountains proudly rise 
From the blue bosom of the midland sea, 
A standard waves, and he who grasps the staff, 
Nor king, nor deputy of kings is he. 
Yet gi-eater than all kings.' 

If this is not the * triple tyrajit,' who is he ? 

For passages in which slips of the pen occur, showing 
the cloven foot of the Sacerdotalist and Absolutist, see p. 19 : 
' Pomp of stoled priest,' ' around that holier altar,' ' of 
choral youth a band.' P. 23 : * A ruby cross.' P. 29 : 
Papacy recommended to be 

* Up, forget thy slips thai none have marked. 
And wave thy olden sceptre.* 

Pp. 30, 31 : * Faith and Fealty' to assist his rising. P. 32 : 

* Matin arose.' P. 33 : * A triple crown,' old Papacy de- 
scribed. P. 34 : * Imperial altars.' In section 28, p. 3.5, 
Papacy again blasphemously described. P. 36 : ' Peace- 
compelling crosier ' used for firebrand. 

... * The vesper beads, 
That 7m;i-like nature tells.' 

Our author writes as though he had swallowed a vast 

* Catholic ' library, and was disgorging it by driblets. 

On same page (36), * Godlike Pontiff ' mentioned seated 
upon a ' throne that touched the skies.' * A crowd of 
crowned beings round his throne gather, of earth the conse- 
crated kings ;^ * that mighty presbyter' (or Pope) * blesses 
them then,^ it is said; * to heavenly delegates a willing fealty 
what soul denies^ and * obedience now worship becomes^ 
*Thus loyalty is bom.' In short, if kings would be 

* consecrated/ and hold of the Pope, they would be sacred 
and need not fear revolution. P. 40 : ^ Then did a bright 
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and strong nobility gather around the glory of a throne/ 
and begin their worship. Now we see that the * bright * 
aristocracy is of the right sort too, and all will go on well. 
P. 44 : ^Aisles of solemn shade.' P. 45 : * Ohauntry delicate/ 
and * sparkling throne/ etc., * divinest sanctions.' P. 47 : 
* Seraphic saints.' P. 48 : * Transfigured mother.' P. 56 : 
Fine view of equality here : — ' Their end to level, not to 
raise, where equal all, all are abased.' P. 57 : * Moon-eyed 
tradition.' Query ^ why not owl-like ? * Customs consecrate 
ancestral deeds.' Fine morality this. * Hallowed life of 
priest.' P. 68 : ' Change ' of any kind spoken against, as it 
interferes Yiith * priests.' P. 69: Ditto against * reform.' 
P. 71 : ' From my front the cross.' P. 73 : * Holy fanes.' 
P. 77 : ' Chime of sacred bell.' 

Book ii. — Federalism flattered and apparently well 
spoken of until we arrive at * Decree of Demogorgon ' at the 
end, where he evidently refers to the * Feudal Papacy/ 
which we are taught to ' seek.' Pp. 83, 84 : * To some 
shrine pilgrims resort.' P. 93 : * Later temples.' P. 109 : 
Old Jewish grudge against Spain revealed, and truth 
appears by accident. P. 113 : Ditto. 

Book iii. — Conquest of Italy, — This book at first sight 
appears more liberal than it really is upon examination. 
It must be remembered that at this time Continental affairs 
had a very different aspect to what they now have. A 
united kingdom of Italy, with the government at Bome, 
and the temporal power of the Papacy swept away, was not 
dreamt of. The old Italian provinces under Austria were 
wanted, it is true, but it was for the Papacy, and to keep 
them from German philosophy and Lutheranism, the 
advances of which were then much feared ; hence on p. 144 
we see Austria and Hungary (which is partly Protestant) 
sneered at for the same reasons. P. 142 : ^ Cloistered 
shade.' P. 144 : Hungary and Austria sneered at as be- 
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fore. P. 148 : ^Borromer's saint.' P. 151 : * Matin song.' 
P,. 152 : * Convent crowned.' P. 160 : Sneering again 
at Austria, * triply hundred churches.' P. 169 : Ditto. 
P. 171 : < Sweet Madonna.' 

This is one of our author's earliest works, and it has 
always struck me that the 'Liberals' who allege that he 
commenced his career as a Kadical must somehow be 
related to the ' stupid party.' This is a revolutionary epic 
with a vengeance; it is like the Irishman's * progress ' on a 
slippery road, ' two paces backwards to one forwards,' as he 
said, and would soon land us in the Middle Ages again. 




CHAPTER VII. 

THE YOUNG DUKE (ROUTLEDGE AND CO., 1864). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews.* — ^Disraeli's Coningsby, Book iv. chap. xr. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.* — B. Disraeli in 
Coningaby, Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

|N 'advertisement' to this edition (written In 
1853), it states : ' Though its pages attempt to 
portray the fleeting manners of a somewhat 
frivolous age, it is hoped that they convey a 
moral of a deeper and more permanent character.' 

On a careful perusal of this work, there is not the slight- 
est appearance of any ' moral ' attempted to be conveyed, 
excepting at p. 63, where it is stated that Miss Dacre, the 

* Catholic * heroine, ' could not but believe that it was the 
duty of the " Catholic " families to mix more with the world 
which so misconceived them^ which we must all admit is 
very kind and condescending on the part of Miss Dacre, and 
will be of the * Catholic ' families also if they will conde- 
scend to do so. In this work the only amiable characters 
are a ' Catholic ' gentleman and his daughter, Mr. and 
Miss Dacre ; and the hero, the young duke, is driven into 
the arms of the former for instruction and guidance, and 
Into the arms of the latter for marriage, as though no other 

match could be found for a ' young duke.' Herein Miss 
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Dacre is like our author. She carries out the cliaracters 
she creates. She * mixtd with the world ' to some purpose. 
Query ^ Is there not another * moral ' intended to be 
conveyed here, viz. the * duty ' of other young ' Catholic ' 
ladies to * mix more with the world,' and go and do like- 
wise ? P. 6 : ' Mr. Dacre, a Catholic gentleman of ancient 
family and large fortune.' P. 8 : * An old-fashioned Catholic 
nobleman.' P. 35 : A bazaar sneered at because a Protest- 
ant one ; but ^ Catholics ' have them now, and they are no 
longer sneered at. Here the nineteenth century is sneered at 
because it has no ^ miracles ;' but, as I have before stated, 
we have them in Ireland. P. 36 : A bazaar held by 
Protestants again sneered at. P. 51 : * He is a Catholic. 
I never speak to them : my governor would be so savage. 
Lord, she is a Catholic too. How shocking! Blow us all up 
as soon as look at us.' This is said sneeringly of a Protest- 
ant. P. 52: * Catholic' and anti-* Catholic' used. P. 62: 

* Catholic families,' ^ crushed altars of her faith,' etc. 
P. 63 : ' They (these " Catholic " families) were the worthy 
leaders of that nation which they had so often saved and 
never betrayed^ They saved the Houses of Parliament one 
5th of November when one of them ' peached.' P. 62 : 

* Herself a Catholic ;' ' Catholic gentleman.' P. 65 : 

* Catholic friends,' ^ Catholic houses.' P. 67 : ' The carni- 
val of life.' P. 84: * Sisters pretty as nuns ;* * in whom the 
Catholics had hopes.' * They w^ere great proprietors, 
Catholics, and baronets.' P. 89 : * Purgatory.' P. 91 : 

* Told her holy beads.' P. 92 : ^ Like a monk or nun.' 
P. 103 : ^ Meek madonnas and seraphic saints.' P. 104 : 
^Neighbouring abbot.' P. 106: <Monk at matins.' P. 124: 
^ Her black hair was braided in madonnas.' P. 126 : A 
Protestant's (English) Sunday sneered at and compared 
(unfavourably) with same in ' Catholic ' countries. P. 126 : 
^Peasantry.' P. 129: 'Like a young Jesuit.' P. 133: 'His 
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father, a man of violent passions, had married early in life 
against the approbation of his family, and had revolted 
from the Catholic communion.' P. 135 : * Catholics.' 
P. 145: * Catholic cause.' P. 197: * A Saracenic cloister.' 
P. 234: Protestant Church missions in Ireland again sneered 
at. P. 241 : Protestantism sneered at thus : — * In Catholic 
countries it is surprising how many adventures end in a 
convent: a dame in her desperation flies to the grate, which 
never reopens ; but in Protestant regions, she has time to 
coolj and that's the deuce ; so instead of taking the veil, she 
takes a new lover.' This taking * a new lover ' is from Don 
Juan^ canto 2, stanza 201. This word * cool ' puts one in 
mind of another stanza of Byron, viz. : 

* Cool as an Italian convent, 
Where all the passions have at least but one vent,' etc. 

P. 242 : * Particularly if written by my friends Mr. Ward 
or Mr. Bulwer.' This is excessively rich, to place Mr. 
Ward before Mr. Bulwer. Not one in five hundred 
knows who he was I He was the writer of some little 
Puseyite tales for nursery maids and nursery governesses. 
This is why he was placed first, we see, for he calls them 
both friends, so that there was no satire intended. When 
Byron wrote ' Heber, Weber, and Scott,' placing Sir 
Walter's amanuensis before his master, the surly young 
poet did fancy himself aggrieved. P. 257 : ' Catholic ' 
interest, * Catholic ' debate. P. 258 : Protestantism and 
poor laws sneered at. P. 268 : Oratory, according to our 
author, is confined to ' French preachers,' and * some of 
the Irish lawyers.' This would exclude Protestants 
altogether, even Burdett, Fox, Pitt, Burke, and Sheridan, 

* The worthy rival of the wondrous three, 
Whose words were sparks of immortality/ 

P. 284 : ' Catholic countries,' ' English Catholics.' P. 289 : 
^ The high qualities of his Catholic neighbours.' P. 296 : 
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^ Mild and 'pure as youthful priests/ This is very rich, 
especially where they are * up ' in the confessional and the 
Jesuit casuists. 

The word ' Catholic ' occurs more times in this and our 
author's other works than I have mentioned, and it is 
used in that peculiarly offensive way the Papists always 
apply it, viz. as a distinctive appellation applicable to 
themselves only. The Unitarians are doubtless the smallest 
sect, and yet they may be said to be ^ Catholic,' for there 
are at least some few everywhere. The strangeness of 
all these terms and phrases is that these works are not 
controversial, and even if he insists upon their being con- 
sidered as such, then the answer will be that they are 
never made use of but by himself and known Popish 
writers. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

ALROY AND ISKANDER (BOUND TOGETHER) 
(SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, 1883). 

* The first Jesuits were Jews.' — Disraeli's Coning^, Bookiv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 

* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.* — Disraeli's 
Goningahyf Book vii. chap, ii p. 256. 

[HIS being one of our author's early works, it 
is not so full of Absolutism and Sacerdotalism 
as some of the others. 

Vol. i.— P. 26 : 'A holy bell ' (none but 
Romanists ^ bless' bells). P. 163: *A cloister of light 
airy workmanship.' P. 171 : ^ A rosary of pearls.' P. 186 : 

* A rosary of jewels.' P. 196 : * A red, red cross.' This 
term * red, red cross,' puts me in mind of a small farmer 
I used to know when a lad ; he was so excessively green 
that we called him ^ herbage.' When one of his ewes or 
cows brought twins, he called them * double couples.' 

Vol. ii. — P. 81 : * Toleration until further regulations.' 
P. 96 : * Good warriors, bad subjects, excellent means by 
which we may accomplish greater ends.^ P. 105 : ' A 
rosary of pearls.' P. 128 : ' We must establish the 
throne, and for the means no matter how or where.' 
P. 166: 'Rosaries of gems.' P. 170: * Peasantry.' 
P. 199 : * Oh, may the purpose consecrate the deedl* We 
need not go far to ascertain where these three observa- 
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tions came from {i.e. vol. 11. pp. 96, 128, 199). We have 
only * to fetch the twin brother of them out of the Jesuit's 
cell,' viz. ' the right to do evil that good may come.' These 
sentiments are expressed by one of the principal characters, 
without any reproof whatever or comment. 

Vol. iii. — P. 34 : ^ Hind.' This word (with our author) 
is equivalent to ^peasant,' and the persistent use of it is 
explained elsewhere. The author never will write the 
word labourer. P. 119 : * Hymn to the Virgin arose from 
the neighbouring convent.' P. 128 : ^ Pious eloquence 
of the Cardinal of St. Angelo, the Legate of the Pope.' 
P. 130 : ' Secretly recurred to the creed of his fathers.' 
P. 150 : ' Golden crucifix.' P. 152 : « Champion of the 
cross.' P. 182 : ' Holy Virgin ; ' ditto. P. 185 : « I hope 
this day's journey may be accepted as a sort of atone- 
ment ; ' ditto. P. 228 : ' The Holy Virgin befriend us ; ' 
ditto. P. 242 : * Upon the bank, too, a large cross of 
roughly-carved wood brought comfort.' P. 246 : * Heaven 
smiled upon its pious inmate through an aperture in the 
roof ; in one niche rested a brazen cross, and in another a 
perpetual lamp burnt before a picture where Madonna 
smiled with meek tenderness upon her young Divinity.' 
This last passage was not written by a Jew or Unitarian, * I 
guess.' The words are Dizzie's own, not one of his cha- 
racters'. P.254: ' Was at Matins.' P.255: ' Holy Father.' 

P. 270: < Epiphany scarf.' Who on earth but a 
priest, or one who dates his letters * Maunday Thursday,' 
knows what an ^ Epiphany scarf ' is ? So * well up ' is he 
in man-millinery that he writes like a master of the 
robes. P. 290 : ^ Holy Father.' P. 295 : * Support the 
cross.' Why not the Christian cause, or the cause of 
Christianity ? The latter are never used by our author I 
the former always ! P. 300 : ' Holy saint.' P. 306 : 
' Holy Virgin.' P. 319 : * Triumph of the cross,' 

N 




CHAPTEE IX, 

LOTHAIB (LONGMANS, 1870). 

' The first Jesuits were Jews.' — Disraeli's Caningtbif, Book If. cbap. xr. 

p. 183. 
* Bat in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must trinmph, and at no distant date.' — Disraeli's 

Caningshy, Book yiL chap. iL p. 256. 

[HIS work is apparently written apologetically 
anent a noted case of perversion of a great 
landowner which occurred shortly before its 
publication; bat so far is it from being 
calculated to check the occurrence of similar cases 
amongst the same, or indeed any other class, that even 
a hurried perusal of it will at once show that it is much 
more likely to have the contrary effect. In it, in fact, 
the author takes up the subject (quite con amore) of the 
perverters themselves, and in glowing colours portrays all 
the elaborate enginery, the gorgeous ceremony, the witch- 
ing wiles brought to bear upon the poor young man. He 
does not let us off for a single incident, even the most 
trivial. So thoroughly at home is he, and in such a 
similar way to the perverters themselves does he describe 
the process by which the perversion was effected, that his 
performance could not have been more happy had he 
been one of the mediums in carrying it out. He did, I 
believe, appear at the * sacrifice ' of marriage of either 
this or some other such * Catholic ' noble about this time. 
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The process of perversion is described by our author in 
such a way, that I am sure it will have a very injurious 
effect upon the readers of his sacerdotal stories, especi- 
ally the ladies, amongst whom I know his works have 
been particularly pushed. They will have great di£Sculty 
in preserving their equilibrium upon the brink of the 
precipice he has led them to, and not toppling over, and 
joining their ' erring sister,' which will be very distressing 
to him, no doubt. The only antidote he gives against the 
allurements of Popery is a very trivial and half-hearted one, 
and it does not ooze out until we reach, nearly the end of 
the work, when all the mischief is done. It is to the effect 
that peers should hesitate to join the Romish communion, 
for fear of having to disgorge the church lands some of 
them may possess ; but they do not all possess such lands, 
and he knows full well, though it would not serve his 
purpose and uncover his apparent candour to say so, that 
nearly every inch of their lauds of every description is 
entailed, and cannot be alienated. Besides, he knows very 
well, too, that these wily propagandists do not attack the 
middle-aged and doughty old customers, and commence 
by asking them to ^disgorge.' Oh dear, no I they attack 
the young and inexperienced and ardent, and in the 
worldly wise way too. They try to prick their consciences, 
as they call it, before they pick their pockets^ as in the 
days of the ^old faith' his heroes and heroines so much 
deplore. They have no fear of a relapse then. This is 
the way that the monasteries and nunneries were, and are 
now, filled with the wealth and beauty of the country. 
It must be observed that in this work the author 
causes a cardinal to make use of the very same argu- 
ments, and almost the very words, against civilisation and 
progress that his hero and heroine Coningsby and Sybil 
employ for the same purpose in the works that bear their 
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names; and, moreover, that all these arguments are 
precisely similar to those of the Syllabus, which came out 
piping hot about this time, as if our author and the Pope 

* had joined their forces like good confederates to support 
one falling Babel.' 

It must be remembered, too, that in this work the 
cardinal, without being sneered at, is allowed to see the 

* hand of Providence' in a certain turn of affairs; whereas 
in Tancred (as I have pointed out) a Protestant bishop is 
not allowed to see a little finger in a movement in the 
opposite direction, without being woefully bespattered 
with sneers and gibes. The cardinal, too, advocates 
pilgrimages to Palestine, as does Tancred. 

There is a certain passage in this work strangely con- 
firmatory of the wise saying of the Yankee, viz. the 
danger of prophesying without knowing. It is respecting 
the future of the Papacy, was written in 1869-1870, and 
runs thus : * You may prepare yourself for anything — a 
papal coronation, a family pontiff.' Who told him all 
this? Now I will prophesy after the event, and show 
that it could be no other than that certain class of gentry 
who act as though they believe that they can * circum- 
vent God Himself.' The Franco-German war did not 
terminate as was anticipated. German unity was not 
prevented, as was fondly wished, but effected and cemented 
with the blood of brothers mingling on the battle-field. 
The Protestant North was not humiliated, and the 

* Catholic ' South was not aggrandized. The late Pope 
did not crown Napoleon^ and Cardinal Buonaparte was not 
appointed as his successor. Had all these things happened 
as was expected by the Papists, then doubtless the 
prophecy of our author would have been fulfilled. 

There is another somewhat similar and very curious 
pasBBge in this work, viz. the Pope is recommended ^ to 
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be content with Rome.' It is strange that our author 
should advise this, as it is precisely similar to what Count 
Cavour and many other good * Catholics ' advised ; but it 
is a very common error to suppose that the Jesuits are 
always for what is called reaction, and that they can 
always manage, — ' infallibility ' they can't, for infaUibility 
is generally old, frequently obstinate, becomes frightened, 
and won't be managed sometimes. The action of the 
Jesuits always depends upon the politics of their general ; 
when he is only slightly Liberal, they are for adapting 
the Papacy somewhat to the times ; and a movement in 
this direction occurred in 1847, but the Pope and the old 
Tory cardinals drew back frightened, when they saw 
the kings and archdukes toppling over in all directions. 
There can be no doubt but that for some time the Jesuits 
had been advocates for abandoning the temporal power to 
prevent Republicanism in Italy ; it is there, as in other 
countries, the Conservative element that would rush into 
ruin, or rather invite it by stagnation. The Jesuits, 
although sometimes * too clever by half,' are never such 
dolts as to do this. My references as to pages on which 
extracts may be found in this work (Longmans' edition, 
1870) are somewhat confused, as I omitted^ I see, to 
observe the volume in my notes. The pages are 193, 225, 
and 245, and I think they will be found in volume ii. 
However, this, if incorrect, can be rectified in the mxt 
edition. 




CHAPTER X. 

« 

VENETIA (ROUTLEDGE AND CO., 1862). 

'The first Jesuits were Jews.*— Disraeli's Coningabyy Book iv. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 
* But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.' — B. Disraeli in 

Coningsby, Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

|HIS work was first published in 1837, and dedi- 
cated to one of the aathor's pupils, Lord 
Lyndhurst. It was evidently written to explain 
away the real causes, the how and why, Byron 
and Shelley, * two of the most refined and renowned spirits 
of these our latter days,' came to see through, abandon, and 
expose the politico-religious Siamese-twin Trinitarianism 
of King, Lords, and Commons, and Primate and Upper 
and Lower Houses of Convocation. It is quite as subtle 
^md venomous as any of his other works, but being cast in 
a somewhat dissimilar mould, the Sacerdotalist impression 
or stamp is not quite so distinctly marked. Absolutism, 
however, the other twin hobby-horse of our author, is 
trotted out as usual, and, if possible, more ruthlessly over- 
ridden than before. As will appear by the following 
extracts, the author attributes the adoption of extreme 
opinions by Byron and Shelley to the seductive influences 
of the wives of the great Whig lords, instead of to the 
natural and real cause. I say seductive advisedly, for it 
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seems by this narrative, that one fine lady did actually 
display all her charms to allure and retain Byron in the 
political web that the author alleges had been cast around 
him. The real facts of the case are these. Byron and 
Shelley were somewhat ruffled on entering * society ' and 
the world ; consequently they took an independent course, 
read and thought for themselves on both sides of the 
politico-religious subjects of the times, and the result was 
that they did not, as I say, fall down and worship the politico- 
religious Siamese-twin Trinitarianism of King, Lords, 
and Commons, and Primate and Upper and Lower Houses 
of Convocation, that the Whigs and Tories had set up. 
Byron at first became a Liberal ; in fact, he was the very 
first to whom that word was applied politically. Both of 
them were but moderate reformers at the commencement 
of their careers ; but the wire-pullers seeing what great 
influence they would have upon the young * nobility,' 
began, with a view to counteract it, to decry them on the 
score of immorality, Ad pushed them to extremes and 
exile purposely. Hobbes', Bolingbroke's, and Hume's 
theological opinions were condoned by the Tories on 
account of their ^soundness' in politics. The amiable 
liberality of the Tories is conspicbous, as they will do this, 
but would not countenance a Churchman who entertained 
democratic opinions. It shows, too, what their religion 
is made of, when it will subordinate itself to policy. 
Byron and Shelley were more moral than their prince, 
quite as moral as some of their young, and much more 
moral than some of their old compeers. This did not 
signify; they were maligned and persecuted with the 
customary results. People *too clever by half always 
overdo things, and experience a recoil of their own 
policy upon themselves. When Byron and Shelley were 
ostracized and driven into exile by their opponents with a 
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view to silencing them, their politico-religioiis utterances 
became more violent than ever. Byron openly acknow- 
ledged this in a note to one of his works, thus : ' My 
politics are like an old man with a young mistress, the 
worse they become, the more I am in love with them.' 
Their (Byron's and Shelley's) opponents were fearful of the 
* new generation ' becoming corrupted by them, of course. 
This was much more likely to be effected by the extreme 
principles they promulgated in exile, than if they had 
been allowed to remain quietly at home. Both of them 
ultimately advocated revolution. Byron in Don Juan 
distinctly says that, in his opinion, 

* Revolution 
Alone can save the earth from hell's pollution.' 

The Miss Pauncefort of this work seems to be identical 
with the domestic in Lady Byron's establishment who was 
the occasion of that bitter satire called the ^ Sketch,' and it 
has always appeared to me that shS may have been a tool 
of the Absolutist and Sacerdotal party of that day, to bring 
about a separation to ruin the reputation of the democratic 
poet. 

It would be curious to knowsomewhat of her antecedents. 
I cannot but think that something may yet turn up to 
elucidate the matter. I believe that something abominable 
must have been purposely and unjustly hinted at to effect 
so thorough an estrangement on the part of Lady Byron 
against her husband. Byron could never understand 
it. Had he been guilty he could never have expected a 
reconciliation, and consequently never have written the 
^ Farewell ' and other familiar pieces. 

^ The peasants on the estate, or labourers as they are now 
styled, a term whose introduction into our rural world is 
much to be lamented.' — P. 9. 
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There is, to those who understand it, more in the 
persistent use of this word ' peasant,' which runs throughout 
all our author's works, than the ordinary reader could 
possibly suppose. When I first noticed it, now more than 
thirty-five years ago, I knew in a moment that the author 
was a despot at heart. Until the reign of Henry viii., 
freehold property, and of course cottages, could not be 
devised by will, so that all of them throughout the country 
belonged to the great landowners ; and the occupiers, who 
were called * peasants,' were compelled to work for him or 
his tenant-farmers. In fact, they were serfs attached to 
the soil. Since that time things have been a little better^ 
and now perhaps about one-half of the cottages belong to 
private individuals, so that there has been more independ- 
ency ; but now, at the instigation of the * priests,' the ^ aris- 
tocracy ' are purchasing up all the land of the middle-men 
and cottages again, so that presently we shall have no more 
labourers but * peasants,' and these, too, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated with their * adore and obey ' principles. Pp. 25, 26 : 
^ And then they alternately read aloud to Lady Annabel 
from the histories of Hooke and Echard.' No one but a 
Sacerdotalist would think of putting such works as these 
into the hands of youth but to indoctrinate them with 
their own shibboleths, and to induce others to consult 
them. P. 42 : * He was at this time deeply interested in 
Purchas's Pilgrimaged Here, too, a somewhat similar work 
is evidently introduced for the same purpose. Pp. 48, 49, 
50 : The author in this place commits the common but 
egregious blunder of alleging that the gipsies use the cant- 
robber language instead of their own. By reference to 
the works of Borrow, Grellman, and the Philological 
Society's Papers, it will be seen that not one of the words 
or terms that his gipsies make use of are to be found in 
the gipsy dialect ; Bulwer in Paul Clifford^ Bamfield Moore 
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CareWy James in his Gipsy y and many other authors make 
the same absurd mistake. 

^ The Squire glanced a look of pity at his companion. 
"Prove the truancy, Doctor; prove it, 'Tis a case of 
disappearance; and how do we know tliat there is not a 
Jesuit at tlie bottom of it ? " 

' " There is something in that/' said the Doctor, 

* " I7iere is everything init^^ said the Squire triumphantly. 
" We mxist offer reivards; we must raise the posse comitatus^^ 

' " For the sake of the family, I would make as little 
stir as necessary," said Dr. Masham. 

• " For the sake of the family ! " said the Squire. " Think 
of the nation, sir! For the sake of the nation we must 
make as much stir as possible. 'Tis a Secretary of State's 
business ; His a case for a general warrant^ 

* *^ He is a well-meaning lad enough," said the Doctor. 

* " Ay, and therefore more easily played upon," said the 
Squire. " Rome is at the bottom of it. Brother Masham, 
and I am surprised that a good Protestant like yourself — one 
of the King^s Justices of the Peace^ and a Doctor of Divinity 
to boot — should doubt the fact for an instant." 

^ " We have not Iieard much of t/ie Jesuits of late years^^ 
said the Doctor. 

' " Tlie very reason that they are more active^ said the 
Squire.'— P. 63. 

This passage is descriptive of a consultation between two 
magistrates as to the little Lord Cadurcis running away from 
home to join the gipsies. Respecting it, I will simply observe 
that this exaggerated sneer against the wholesome antipathy 
to the Jesuits is precisely similar to those we see daily and 
weekly in the columns of . the Romanist, Ritualistic, and 
papers of all kinds of politics in which the Jesuits have 
influence. This sort of thing was overdone, and became 
*too clever by half,' in France, with what results we 
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now see. Time will secure for it the same effect in 
England ! 

* The constable took the hat off somewhat rudely ; so 
rudely, indeed, that the carroty locks came off in company 
with it, and revealed a profusion of long plaited hair, which 
had been adroitly twisted under the wig, more in character 
with the countenance than its previous covering. 

* " A Jesuit, after all ! " exclaimed the Squire. 

' " A gipsy, as it seems to me," whispered the Doctor.' — 
P. 67. 

The absurd caricature here made of these apprehensions 
about the Jesuits shows that the author wishes to deride 
them (the apprehensions, I mean), but for what purpose 
is the rub. 

^ " Why should she ever quit these immaculate bowers 
wherein she had been so mystically and delicately bred? 
Why should she ever quit the fond roof of Oherbury, but 
to shed grace and love amid the cloisters of Cadurcis ? " ' — 
P. 118. 

* " Are these fit terms to use when speaking of the most 
abandoned profligate of his age ? — A man whose name is 
synonymous with infamy, and which no one dares to breathe 
in civilised life ; — whose very blood is pollution, as you will 
some day feel ;-who has violated every tie, and derided 
every principle by which society is maintained ; — whose 
life is a living illustration of his own shameless doctrines ; 
— who is, at the same time, a traitor to his King and an 
apostate from his God ! '"—Pp. 140, 141. 

Our author, although in places appearing to sympathize 
with Byron and Shelley, never misses an opportunity to put 
into the mouths of his characters all the cant terms of 
reprobation lavished upon them by opponents desirous of 
driving them into exile on account of their opinions. 

^ Next to Charles Fox, perhaps the most eminent and 
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influential member of the Whig party was Lady Monteagle. 
The daughter of one of the oldest and most powerful peers 
in the kingdom, possessing very lively talents and many 
fascinating accompli3hments, the mistress of a great estab- 
lishment, very beautiful, and, although she had been 
married some years, still young, the celebrated wife of Lord 
Monteagle found herself the centre of a circle alike 
powerful, brilliant, and refined. She was the Muse of the 
Wliig partyj at whose shrine every man of wit and fashion 
was proud to offer his flattering incense ; and her house 
became not merely the favourite scene of their social 
pleasuresj but the sacred temple of their political rites. 
Here many a manoeuvre was planned and many a scheme 
suggested^ many a convert enrolled and Ttiany a votary 
initiated,^ — P. 144. 

This is the fine lady who turns the young ^aristocrats' 
into Whigs. Of course no such scenes as these ever took 
place in the school of our author when enrolling converts 
of the * Young England,' ' New Generation,' ' Faith and 
Fealty,' or * Adore and Obey ' party ; oh dear, no ! Nor 
in the ordinary Tory school, of course. These terms, ^sacred 
temple of political rites,' ^manoeuvre planned,' * convert 
enrolled,' and * votary initiated,' savour more of a Jesuit 
training college than anything else, which I daresay his 
educational establishment for the * stupid party' much 
resembles. 

* '^ Well, you must confess," said her ladyship with a 
glance of triumph, " that it was very lucky for us that I 
made him a Whig." 

^^^Much the same as his last effusion, I think," he 
observed, " as far as I can judge from so cursory a review. 
Exaggerated passion, bombastic language, egotism to excess, 
aiid which perhaps is the only portion that is genuine, 
mixed with commonplace scepticism and impossible morals, 
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and a sort of vague, dreamy philosophy, which, if it mean 
anything, means atheism, borrowed from his idol, Herbert, 
and which he himself evidently does not comprehend." ' — 
Pp. 146, 147. 

Here the canting commonplace stock phrases of the 
day are reproduced against Byron and Shelley, 

^ A solitary votary of obnoxious opinions, Herbert would 
have been looked upon only as a madman ; hut the moment he 
attempted to make proselytes he rose into a conspirator against 
society.* — P. 149. 

Here the cat comes out of the bag. No one but Tories 
and Sacerdotalists must proselytize. 

P. 154 : The unfounded scandals of the day are on this 
page reproduced for the purpose of really injuring the two 
poets, though the reverse is professed. 

* To be a traitor seemed the only blot that remained for 
his sullied scutcheon, and she had never dreamed of that. 
An infidel, a profligate, a deserter from his home, an 
apostate from his God ! one infamy alone remained, and 
now he had attained it — a traitor to his king ! Why, every 
peasant would despise him 1 ' — P. 156. 

This is worse than what Sterne calls the * worst of all 
cants.' It proves what I have stated, that in Hobbes, 
Hume, and Bolingbroke, the Tories condoned their 
religious opinions because they w^ere ' sound ' in politics. 
They were prepared to have done the same by Byron and 
Shelley had they only recanted. They did so by Southey, 
the author of Wat Tyler and the Regicide^ and then made 
him Poet Laureate. 

* " They do whisper very odd things^* said the lady with 
great curiosity. ** Do you think there is anything in them ? " 

' " Oh ! no doubt," said Mr. Pole ; " look at him ; you 
can detect crime in every glance!^ 

^ ^' Dear me, how shocking ! I think he must be the most 
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interesting person that ever lived. I should so like to know 
him I They say he is so very odd." 

' " Very," said Mr. Pole. " He must be a man of genius, 
he is so unlike everybody ; the very tie of his cravat 
proves it. And his hair, so savage and dishevelled ; none 
hut a man of genius would not wear pov>der. Watch him 
to-day, and you will observe that he will not condescend 
to perform the slightest act like an ordinary mortal. I met 
him at dinner yesterday at Fanshawe's, and he touched 
nothing but biscuits and soda-water. FanshawCj you knowj 
is famous for his cook. Very complimentary and gratifying ^ 
was 1^710^?"'— P. 162. 

The malignity here evinced is all but satanic, especially 
in a work professedly not wholly condemnatory of the 
character maligned, for the author in his dedication calls 
him ^ one of the most renowned and refined spirits of our 
latter days.' No one but a Disraeli or a flunkey would 
have thought of the ' feelings ' of a cook in this place. It 
is on a par with the scene in Tancredy where he pictures 
Lord Eskdale going into the kitchen to pacify the cook. 

' The haughty, reserved, and melancholy demeanour of 
Cadurcis, which impressed every one with an idea that 
some superior being had, as a punishment, been obliged to 
visit their humble globe.'-— P. 165. 

This is the regular stock-phrase description of the time 
as applied to Byron; but, as Blackwood and the best critics 
of those days said, he was so superior to the ordinary run 
of authors that two-thirds of them could not understand 
him. 

* '^ I am so provoked that Cadurcis is a Whig." 

* " A Whig ! " said Lady Annabel ; "he was not a 
Whig when I knew him." 

* *' Oh ! my dear, I am afraid he is worse than a Whig, 
He 13 almost a rebel ! But then he is such a genius I 
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Everything is allowed, you know, to a genius ! " said the 
thoughtless sister-in-law.' — P. 173. 

What an awful set of people the Whigs must be to 
what the Tories are ! And here we had better have our 
poet's opinion of both sets. Writing of one in comparison 
with the other, he says : — 

* Being of the other mtereat, meaning 
The adf-aame interest with a different leaning.' 

* The hysterics became fainter and fainter ; they ex- 
perienced all those gradations of convulsive noise with 
which Lord Cadurcis was so well acquainted ; at length 
they subsided into sobs and sighs. Finally, there was again 
silence, now only disturbed by the sound of a page turned 
by Lord Cadurcis. 

' Suddenly the lady sprang from her seat, and firmly 
grasping the arm of Cadurcis, threw herself on her knees 
at his side. 

* " Cadurcis ! " she exclaimed in a tender tone, " do you 
love me I " 

* " My dear Gertrude," said Lord Cadurcis coolly, but 
rather regretting he had quitted his original and less 
assailable posture, " you know I like quiet women." 

* "Cadurcis, forgive me 1 " murmured the lady. " Pity 
me 1 Think only how miserable I am 1 " 

^ " Your misery is of your own making," said Lord 
Cadurcis. "What occasion is there for any of these 
extraordinary proceedings ? I have told you a thousand 
times that I cannot endure scenes. Female society is a 
relaxation to me ; you convert it into torture. I like to 
sail upon a summer sea ; and you always will insist upon 
a white squall." 

' " But you have deserted me I " 

* " I never desert any one," replied Cadurcis very 
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calmly, raising her from her supplicating attitude, and 
leading her to a seat. " The last time we met, you 
banished me your presence, and told me never to speak 
to you again. Well, I obeyed your orders, as I always 
do." 

' " But I did not mean what I said," said Lady 
Monteagle. 

* " How should I know that ? " said Lord Cadurcis. 

* " Your heart ought to have assured you," said the lady. 

* ** The tongue is a less deceptive organ than the heart," 
replied her companion. 

' '^ Cadurcis," said the lady, looking at her strange dis- 
guise, " what do you advise me to do? " 

* " To go home ; and if you like I will order my viB-a-vis 
for you directly," and he rose from his seat to give the 
order.' 

Our author and the Papists sneered at bazaars on their 
introduction by the Protestants, but they afterwards 
adopted them. May not the Tories, ^the natural allies of 
the Catholics,' have adopted this alleged Whig system of 
making * verts,' viz. through the women f 

On p. 266, a monk is called ^ a holy father ' three times 
in three lines. P. 267 : * Conventual memorial.' P. 271 : 
* Holy father ; * * She hung upon the answer of the monk.' 
P. 272 : On seeing some birds in the air, Venetia is said 
to have ^ accepted their appearance as a good omm^ Then 
we have * the monk,' * dark cloister,' * ante-chapel,' ^ solemn 
chorus of the brethren,' ' the monk,' ' sacred garments,' all 
on the same page^ 

In short, he seems so full of these stock phrases that he 
is like what Sheridan says the poulterer turned poet would 
be in describing a Phoenix — he does not let us off for a 
single feather. 

*"Well you opened my mind," said Cadurcis, "I owe, 
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you everything ; but I quite agree with you that nothing 
is worth an effort. As for philosophy and freedom, and all 
that, they tell devilish well in a stanza ; but men have 
always been fooh and slaves^ and fools and slaves they always 
will be:' '-^P. 290. 

This is Disraelian, but not Byronic. We know that 
our author has acted in conformity with a belief in this 
theory ; but it is a canting, sneaking blasphemy against the 
author of 

* Freedom's battle once begun, 
Bequeath'd by bleeding sire to son, 
Tho* baffled oft, is ever won,' 

and of the * Isles of Greece/ and of him, too, who died in 
an attempt to emancipate them. 




CHAPTER XI. 

HENRIETTA TEMPLE, AND VIVIAN GREY. 

*The first Jesuits were Jews.' — Disraeli's Coningsby, Book ix. chap. xv. 

p. 183. 
*But in my opinion if Democracy be combated only by Conservatism, 

Democracy must triumph, and at no distant date.* — B. Disraeli in 

Coningsbyf Book vii. chap. ii. p. 256. 

iENEIETTA TEMPLE : A Love Story/ I 
have not particularly noted this work with a 
view to gauging its contents as to Absolutism 
and Sacerdotalism, but I distinctly recollect 
that ' priest ' for parson, * Catholic ' for Eoman Catholic, 
^ peasant ' for labourer, and * other characteristic marks of 
the Beast,' as the quaint old Apocalyptic commentators call 
them, are plainly discernible in it. 

Of Vivian Grey (T. Warne & Co., 1853) I have not 
much more to say, excepting that similar remarks apply to 
this work also, and that the applicability or otherwise of 
such remarks may be judged of by reference to pp. 15, 
16, 19, 20, 21, 26, 31, 33, 36, 43, 63, 69, 77, 88, 92, 97, 
100, 102, 108, 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 133, 135, 
148, 149, 155, 163, 168, 189, 217, 219, 220, 266, 295, 
326, 341, 348, 367, 371, 377, 380, 388, 391, 395, 396, 397, 
398, 406, 411, and 413. The Marquis of Carabas and 
Vivian Grey strongly resemble a late lord and our author. 
I have expressed a hope that the coming autobiography 
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may contain more particulars of our author's interesting 
family. In Contarini Fleming (a work in which I find a 
thousand indications that it was drawn from life), at pp. 
174, 175, 176, the hero laments his ignorance as to family 
matters, especially as to his mother, and at one time 
seemed half inclined to pump his servant upon the subject. 
*I longed (he writes) to. converse with him about my 
mother, and my father's youth, about everything.' Most 
people of fifty years of age remember their grandparents, 
or at least have heard something respecting them. Despite 
the Herald's office, our author's pedigree commences with 
an alias of that period. The etymon of his mother's 
maiden name sounds to me more like Spanish than Italian. 

With respect to the tendency of his works, I again 
repeat that all his heroes, heroines, and principal characters 
are, in their dialogues, rank rebels and heretics against the 
religion and laws of this country; that he has not anywhere 
drawn a single character of an opposite type to combat 
their utterances (excepting here and there a wishy-washy one 
as a blind for the purpose of defeat), and that he almost 
invariably backs up the rebel and heretic characters by 
favourable comment of his own. That his utterances in 
and out of Parliament have been in accordance with the 
same views ; and that, as, whether in power or opposition, 
he has always acted up to them, it is too la^ n<5w for 
repudiation to come. I don't know what church he 
usually attends in London, but it appears that the ^ priest ' 
at his own church in the country is one after his own 
heart, thoroughly * Catholic,' and that he is of his own 
appointing as patron of the living. The church, accord- 
ing to the local guide, is 'ornamented with magnificent 
embroidery in silk and linen.' 

The base principles glorified by the characters in Vivian 
Grei/y and mostly approved by the author's comments, are 
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(especially when we consider the author's age) shocking to 
contemplate ; but my belief is that he has had coadjutors 
in that and every other work published in his name, and 
that they were written for a purpose. * For I discern him^ 
other than he seems,* 

The whole of the foregoing extracts from our author's 
works are ^ torn from the context.' I admit it, and have 
given book, chapter, and page, that my readers may refer 
(which I hope they will) to the places they are taken from, 
where they will find many passages so similar that I can 
assure them I have lost many precious hours in determining 
upon which to select as the most telling. However, there 
the kindred passages remain ; and by themselves, and 
without reference to those I have made use of, establish 
beyond a doubt the fact that he has done his very best to 
subvert the religion and laws of the country, and insulted 
and degraded the people who gave him, the orphan stranger, 
a home. See the following from Contarini Fleming^ chap» 
i. p. 9 (Routledge) : — 

* One whoy by a curious combination of circumstanceSy 
finds himself without country ^ without kindred^ and without 
friends* 

I cannot even accord to our author the smartness of 
having conceived the idea of the *New Crusade' from 
East to West. It belongs to another great Italian^ Pope 
Sixtus V. (see Ranke's Lives of the Popes, p. 206) : 

* From whence 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice ? ' 

It was to fructify and bring home to our doors the fruits 
of his missionaries then in the East. 
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